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The Significance of the Past Twenty-Five Years 
of Junior College Development 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


THE September, 1954 issue of Junior 
College Journal carried the official 
notice of this publication’s 25th year 
of life." This April, 1955 issue is in- 
tended to serve as the birthday cele- 
bration. 

The year 1930-31 is a 
significant one in the his- 
tory of the junior college 
movement. It marked the 
close of a decade during 
which the greatest net in- 
crease in junior colleges of 
any 10-year period before 
or fterward was witnessed. 
It maixed the beginning of the Great 
Depression during which junior col- 
leges, as other social institutions, felt 
the full force of this nation’s greatest 
economic blight. It also marked a 
milestone in junior college history in 
that the movement secured for the first 
time a professional periodical. 


The years since 1930 have seen the 
Depression reach its full force, the oc- 


‘James W. Reynolds, “Twenty-five 
Years Old,” Junior College Journal. XXV 
(September, 1954) pp. 1-2. 


currence of World War II, and the 
launching of the Atomic Age. Each 
of these major developments influ- 
enced seriously the progress of civiliza- 
tion and the institutions which deter- 
mine this progress. It was thought 
for these reasons that the 
most appropriate manner 
in which to celebrate Jun- 
tor College Journal’s 25th 
birthday would be a pub- 
lished symposium on_ the 
question, “What is the most 
significant development in 
the junior college field, in 
the past 25 years?” 

Eighteen junior college authorities 
accepted the invitation to prepare a 
paper on this topic. These writers rep- 
resent a total of 15 of the states and 
all of the accrediting regions. On the 
basis of such geographical dispersion, 
it would not have been surprising had 
their answers to the question been 
equally diverse. A superficial examina- 
tion of the following list of nine answers 
supplied by the writers appears to bear 
out this prediction of diversity. 
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1. Emergence of community college 


concept 

2. Increasing and consistent adapta- 
bility 

3. Development of adult education 
programs 


4. Development of broad comprehen- 
sive curriculums 

5. Broadened concept of scope and 
function 

6. Discovery of extraordinary possibil- 

ities in ordinary people 

Improvement of instruction 

Recognition and acceptance 

Full discovery of its own potential 


A more careful examination of the 
list, however, probably will lead the 
reader to see a marked similarity 
among the first six items. Item seven 
has many implications that justify its 
classification with the preceding items. 
Items eight and nine have a marked 
similarity in their implications. Actu- 
ally, then, the writers appear to be in 
agreement on three significant develop- 
ments in the junior college field during 
the past quarter-century : 


1. Emergence of community college 
concept, 

2. Improvement of instruction, and 

3. Recognition and acceptance. 


These three items, when considered 
collectively, justify a further conclu- 
sion: during this period a concept of 
educational needs which were not be- 
ing met by existing educational mstitu- 
tions was brought to fruition. The 
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emergence of the community college 
concept and the improvements in in- 
struction are directly related to this 
conclusion. Moreover, the recognition 
and acceptance accorded by American 
people to the junior college is a reward 
for the type of curriculum and instruc- 
tional program that junior colleges 
have developed. 


This conclusion of the fruition of a 
concept of new educational needs in 
no way justifies a claim that the junior 
college is the only educational institu- 
tion which can satisfy these needs. 
Other types of institutions may be 
equally successful. The significant 
points included in the conclusion are 
that new educational needs have ap- 
peared, and junior colleges, in the 
main, are successful in helping people 
satisfy these needs. 


Junior College Journal is 25 years 
old this year. It is hoped that in its 25. 
years, it has exercised a serious influ- 
ence on junior colleges in helping thm 
satisfy the new educational needs of 
this country. It is also the Journal’s 
privilege to express to those who have 
contributed to this anniversary issue its 
appreciation for their articles which 
have done so much to provide answers 
to the question, ““What is the most sig- 
nificant “evelopment in the junior col- 
lege field during the past twenty-five 
years: 


Consistent and Increasing Adaptability 
of the Junior College 


ROOSEVELT BASLER 


AS ONE takes a careful look at what 
has been happening in American jun- 
ior colleges in the last 25 years, he is 
impressed with the fact that these hap- 
penings are characterized by consistent 
and increasing adaptability 
—adaptability of purposes 
and functions, adaptability 
in course offerings, adapt- 
ability of teaching methods 
and instructional materials, 
and adaptability in staffing 
these institutions. The jun- 
ior college has come to be 
the unit which is the most unfettered 
by traditions of any of America’s edu- 
cational institutions. Those who attend 
as well as those who teach in the typi- 
cal, modern junior college are bound 
by fewer hampering traditions and 
status quo requirements than those 
who attend and instruct in either high 
schools or universities. 

One piece of evidence that adapt- 
ability is a highly signi‘tcant develop- 
ment in the junior college field is ‘the 
very fact of this symposium. Why did 
the editor request several persons to 
participate in writing a series of short 
articles on the topic, “The Most Sig- 


Professor of Education at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tennessee, ROOSEVELT BASLER has par- 
ticipated in !0 school surveys in seven differ- 
ent states. In addition to teaching courses 
in School Administration and Supervision, 
Dr. Basler teaches courses and 
directs workshops for the train- 
ing of junior college teachers, 
administrators, and board mem- 
bers at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. Before ac- 
cepting his present post in 
1929, he was Superintendent of 
Millburn, New Jersey, Public 
Schools. 


nificant Development in the Junior 
College Field in the Past Twenty-Five 
Years,” if it were not for the fact that 
he felt there would be a variety of sig- 
nificant developments? This writer 
feels confident, although this article is 
written without knowledge of what 
others are writing, that the contents of 
the articles comprising this symposium 
will provide a series of illustrations to 
support the contention that the willing- 
ness to adapt, the skill in adapting, and 
the success in adapting constitute the 
most significant development in junior 
colleges during the past 25 years. 
There is no doubt that this develop- 
ment has taken place within the period 
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of approximately the last 25 years. At 
the time of the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, held in Memphis, Tennessee, in 
1922, there apparently was rather 
unanimous agreement about the pur- 
pose of such an institution. It was de- 
fined then as follows: ““The junior col- 
lege is an institution offering two years 
of instruction of strictly collegiate 
grade.” There is nothing suggestive 
here of adaptability. A junior college 
performed its function if it did exactly 
what a four-year college or university 
did in its first two years. Now, contrast 
that with today’s junior college which 
agrees, as so many of them do, to “offer 
anything, to anybody, anywhere, at 
any time.” 

The student of the American junior 
college can find many lists of functions 
or purposes of the 1955, modern jun- 
ior college; sometimes the list 1s 
lengthy. In every case, however, it 1s 
possible to include most of these func- 
tions under four major headings as 
follows: 


1. The provision of the duplication of 
the first two years of a standard, liberal 
arts college program 

2. The provision of “Terminal Educa- 
tion” consisting of both general educa- 
tion and vocational education of a semi- 
professional or sub-technical nature, 1n- 
cluding supervised work experiences— 
all related to occupational opportunities 
in the community area served by the 
college 

3. The provision of “Adult Educa- 
tion” for persons who may or may not 
have completed the 12th grade, includ- 
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ing general education, avocational edu- 
cation, and vocational education in 
either full-time or part-time programs 
running for either long or short periods 
of time and offered on a flexible day, 
evening, weekly, and annual schedule 
best adapted to the work schedules of 
persons employed either full or part- 
time 

4. The provision of a variety of serv- 
ices to the community through media 
other than courses and regular classes— 
forums, lectures, musical events, com- 
munity surveys, services of staff to local 
businesses, industrial enterprises, service 
agencies, and the like 


A careful examination of these four 
major functions which have been de- 
veloping in the last 25 years reveals 
that all of the last three demand, in 
execution, a high degree of adapt- 
ability. 

One of the best definitions of the 
community college is the one prepared 
by two United States Office of Edu- 
cation committees, ““A community col- 
lege is a composite of educational op- 
portunities extended by the local pub- 
lic-school system free to all persons, 
who, having passed the normal age for 
completing the 12th grade, need or 
want to continue their education.” 
This definition literally drips with im- 
plied adaptations—adapt the entrance 
requirements, adapt to a variety of of- 
ferings, adapt to use of part-time in- 
structors to provide variety in the 
program. 

Junior colleges have developed the 
habit of being alert to provide what- 
ever educational service the com- 


CONSISTENT AND INCREASING ADAPTABILITY 


munity or the nation most needs at 
any given time—adaptability. Junior 
colleges are relatively uninhibited by 
such things as what they did last year, 
what the alumni think, old college tra- 
ditions, and questions of whether or 
not the ivy will grow on a building used 
as many hours of the day and night 
as most of them want to use their 
buildings. 

During World War II this char- 
acteristic of adaptability became no- 
ticed by some for the first time. It was 
during this period that junior colleges 
developed a reputation for their ability 
not only to try anything but to do any- 
thing that needed doing—a whole 
host of rural projects, war production 
training, canning centers, civilian pilot 
training, and similar programs were 
launched almost overnight in many 
junior colleges. While other educa- 
tional institutions were asking ques- 
tions about whether or not their pur- 
poses, traditions, and recognized func- 
tions would permit them to engage in 
such innovating enterprises or how 
they would organize, finance, or house 
such programs, the junior colleges were 
engaged in doing the job. 

Would any but an adaptable insti- 
tution have more than half of its en- 
rollments in adult and special stu- 
dents? Junior colleges do. Would any 
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but an adaptable institution have as 
many part-time faculty members as 
full-time staff members? Junior col- 
leges do. Would any but an adaptable 
institution insist on maintaining its in- 
itiative, creativity, and freedom to 
meet unorthodox needs even though it 
might mean foregoing accreditation by 
a regional accrediting agency? Many 
junior colleges have. 

If educational institutions have any 
of the same characteristics which 
human beings possess (and they have 
some—both get born, get sick, stay 
well, both sometimes die), this adapt- 
able characteristic of the junior college 
bodes well for its future. Psychologists 
and psychiatrists tell us that the most 
efficient persons, the ones most likelv 
to do well, most likely to be emotionally 
stable, successful, and productive, are 
those who are most adaptable to 
changing conditions and pressures. 

Few of us can predict what special 
role or roles the junior colleges of this 
country will be called upon to play in 
the next 25 years, or even the next five 
years. Not many can be sure about the 
detail of services waiting to be per- 
formed within the next year. But of one 
thing there is certainty: THE JUN- 
IOR COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE 
HAS A PRECIOUS HERITAGE 
OF ADAPTABILITY. 


A New Dimension in Higher Education 


WILLIAM R. WOOD 


THE ESSENCE of democracy has some- 
where been defined as the discovery of 
“extraordinary possibilities in ordinary 
people.” Before discovery comes the 
search. During the last 25 years the 
junior college has been a 
leader in the search for 
new sources and new kinds 
of talent in America. This 
search has broken out of 
the narrow channels, long 
and deep, of educational 
tradition. It has spread 
across the land to bring a 
new dimension to higher education. 

The new dimension is breadth— 
breadth of purpose, of opportunity, of 
program, of service. In extending the 
range and scope of higher education 
the junior college, more particularly 
the community junior college, has 
come of age. And just in time! With 
population soaring and technological 
expansion setting a dazzling pace, the 
years ahead will need from the com- 
munity junior college all its young 
strength and enthusiasm. 

Institutions are products »f their 
age. They evolve out of the economic 
and social complex of their time. In 
turn, they contribute to the cultural 
pattern that influences to some extent 


WILLIAM R. WOOD, Dean of the State- 
wide Development of Higher Education, 
University of Nevada in Reno, is a former 
Junior College Specialist in the Office of 
Higher Education. He is a member of the 
N.E.A., the National Council of Teachers 
of English, and others and holds 
membership in a number of 
professional organizations. Dr. 
Wood serves as Advisory Editor 
of Practical English and is the 
author or co-author of almost a 
dozen books, the latest two be- 
ing published in 1954. 


the next cycle of the eco- 
nomic and social spiral. 
The institutional life of a nation 
can remain constant only when its 
economic and social patterns are 
static. Historically, when such a con- 
dition has tended to persist over a con- 
siderable period of time, the nation in- 
evitably has perished, or its people 
have deteriorated in prestige and 
power. 

Only the nation that encourages the 
development of nev institutions and 
permits continuous modification of the 
old in keeping with changing condi- 
tions can remain dynamic and strong. 
The rise of the community junior col- 
lege in the last quarter century is an 
omen of good hope for the future of 
the United States. 
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NEW DIMENSION 


During the last 50 years or so the 
public high school has democratized 
secondary education. Over 90 per cent 
of each age group now enters high 
school, and nearly 60 per cent gradu- 
ates from the typical four-year pro- 
gram. Both percentages are rising. 
Proponents of the aristocratic concept 
of education are often highly critical 
of the high school, its program, its 
methods, its personnel, and its product 
—all regarded as an inferior brand of 
mediocrity. ‘There is some truth, per- 
haps, to some of the charges; yet a 
greater truth is simply that the present 
way of life we enjoy would certainly 
not be possible without that most ex- 
traordinary educational institution for 
urdinary persons—for you and for me 
—the modern comprehensive high 
school. 

The public high school is neither an 
accident nor the diabolic design of pro- 
fessional educators. It has emerged in 
response to the economic and social de- 
mands of a 20th century technological 
civilization. It is a necessary institution 
of its age. 

What the high school has done since 
academy days toward democratizing 
secondary education, the community 
junior college is in the process of ac- 
complishing for higher education. And 
for many of the same reasons. 

To build, to operate, and to man- 
age successfully for the common good 
the industrial giant that is the United 
States, ever higher levels of compe- 
tency and understanding are _ re- 
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quired by a greater percentage of the 
total population. Priceless as it is, the 
traditional machinery of higher educa- 
tion that has served wonderfully well 
in other times under different condi- 
tions can no longer handle the total 
job thrust upon it. All possible help is 
needed from new installations, espe- 
cially from the community junior col- 
leges. Through them decentralization 
of higher education can be effected to 
the definite advantage of our people. 


Above all other institutions of 
higher learning, the community jun- 
ior college is responsive to change at 
the community level. It recognizes that 
many new kinds of abilities are re- 
quired for successful and satisfying 
community existence today. It ex- 
plores ways of developing these abili- 
ties educationally. In so doing, it draws 
into its orbit of service and influence, 
occupations, aspects of community life, 
and individuals previously untouched 
by higher education. Its special func- 
tion is to make higher education a con- 
tinuing and essential feature of every- 
day life for the millions. Its supporters, 
the taxpayers, are the participants in 
its educational programs and the im- 
mediate beneficiaries of its services. 
Here is the magnificent new dimen- 
sion in higher education that has 
emerged in our lifetime. 


The mission of the community jun- 
ior college is such that no set time 
limit for completion can be placed 
upon its overall instructional program. 
For some work three years are barely 
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enough; for some two will do; for oth- 
ers a year or less will suffice. The insti- 
tution operates as an_ intellectual 
smorgasbord. You partake of as much 
as you want and make another round 
when hungry again. If you don’t see 
the dish you want, you ask for it. New 
programs of instruction are developed 
in response to accumulated evidence 
of real need and worth. 

The new dimension in higher edu- 
cation is possible because the commu- 
nity junior college is close at hand, and 
maintains a flexible program of in- 
struction and service. It encourages 
work and study arrangements, where- 
by part-time students of all ages of 
maturity can manage to support them- 
selves, and often their families, while 
continuing their education. Time of 
completion of any program or series of 
programs for the individual is open- 
ended. | 

The symbol of the admissions pol- 
icy of the community junior college is 
the open door rather than the high 
hurdle. For many of its offerings the 
only credential needed by mature citi- 
zens is residence in the community. 
The quest for truth as well as the pur- 
suit of the more abundant life may 
begin at any point in time and place. 
This idea is a bit different from the 
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notion that higher education is chiefly 
a four-year affair for 18-year-olds. 

The community junior college has 
broadened the base of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. It has done 
so in response to an upwelling of social 
and economic pressures from the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. The 
influence of its pioneering efforts now 
permeates our entire higher educa- 
tional structure. There is, for example, 
a new awareness in colleges and uni- 
versities of the importance and educa- 
bility of many kinds of human abili- 
ties. This awareness is reflected in the 
growth of instructional programs of 
less-than-bachelors-degree length, and 
in programs of continuing education 
for adults, many of whom are not de- 
gree seekers. 

Contrary to the views of alarmists, 
there has been no weakening of higher 
education in this broadening of the 
base. The new dimension has added 
the virility and strength that makes 
possible for higher education the scal- 
ing of more formidable peaks. 

May the community junior college 
continue to seek out the extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people! The 
mounting tensions and complexities of 
the second half of the 20th century de- 
mand it. There is much for all of us to 
do. Let’s get on with the job. 


A Contribution of the Junior College 


LOREN N. BROWN 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS of the junior 
colleges in the field of higher education 
are many and varied. To point one 
out as the major area of influence is 
extremely difficult. In the face of this 
challenge, we feel the great- 
est contribution is the em- 
phasis that has been direct- 
ed toward improved class- 
room teaching in the area 
of higher education and the 
recognition of the benefit 
and need of professional 
training in preparation for 
that field. 

For more than a century, the need 
for improved instruction was recog- 
nized on an increasingly broad front. 
Kindergarten and elementary and 
secondary teachers were affected by 
this demand for growth. Professional 
schools were created to train personnel 
to fill positions on these levels. Stand- 
ards for certification were evolved and 
adopted by the several states. Teach- 
ing in these areas became professional, 
in fact, as a result of these develop- 
ments. 

In spite of this movement, teaching 
in the institutions of higher education 
remained unimproved in the .vast 
majority of colleges. Preparation in 
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subject matter areas, repu- 
tations in research fields, 
and publication of research 
articles and books were the 
principal criteria upon which college 
instructors were employed. Continued 
production in the above areas toc often 
became the basis upon which their suc- 
cess as an instructor was judged. While 
great teachers did appear on college 
campuses, too often they were the ex- 
ception and developed in spite of the 
accepted system. 


No certification was required for 
college teaching. Professional training 
in educational procedures was ignored 
and often scorned. Better teachers 
were usually assigned to advancea 
classes. Beginning students were, too 
frequently, assigned to classes taught 
by graduate assistants, upper classmen, 
and new staff members who were rele- 
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gated to that duty, against their wishes, 
because of the lack of seniority. Fresh- 
man and sophomore students became 
the “forgotten men.” Attrition was 
terrific. Many beginners were lost be- 
yond recovery. 


Counseling and advisory services in 
colleges and universities were neglected 
to an extent that was appalling. In too 
many institutions, only those who 
could survive the ordeal of self-orien- 
tation were considered as fit subjects 
for higher education. Only the intel- 
lectual leaders were eligible. Many in- 
stitutions limited their admissions only 
to those in the upper brackets of their 
high school classes. 


Then came the junior colleges. In 
some states, they appeared as the di- 
rect result of restrictive admissions 
policies practiced by the established 
colleges and universities. Not only were 
they established to care for those who 
wished to remain close to home for 
economical reasons, but also for many 
who had not yet developed to their po- 
tential in the secondary schools. Many 
individuals who would have been de- 
nied the opportunity without this new 
agency started a program of higher 
education. 


The administrators of this new edu- 
cational instrument were quick to rec- 
ognize that their problem became one 
of classroom teaching. While worthy 
research was accomplished by many 
junior college staff members, research 
was not recognized as a major func- 
tion in these institutions. Publications 
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were recognized as valuable, but the in- 
structional function was primary. The 
transition from secondary schools to 
higher learning was recognized as one 
of the major problems. 

The very nature of these new schools 
linked them more closely to the second- 
ary school than to the four-year insti- 
tutions. The experienced teacher of 
secondary classes was one of the pri- 
mary sources of personnel to staff the 
classrooms. Subject matter preparation 
was essential, but leadership and class- 
room ability were stressed. Specializa- 
tion was not sought for to the degree 
that it was demanded by the degree 
granting institutions. Being a newly 
developed unit in the educational 
scheme, these schools were not bound 
by tradition, and accrediting agencies, 
to the long accepted patterns of facul- 
ty competence that had marked the 
older institutions. Special training for 
college teaching came to be made 
available for those entering this field. 
Professional teaching came to be ac- 
cepted here as essential. 

The new procedure had to prove it- 
self. This proof came in the training of 
those doing their first collegiate work 
in the junior college. Studies which 
were made showed that many of their 
graduates entered the junior classes of 
four-year institutions, admission to 
some of which they had been denied as 
freshmen, and did work that averaged 
as well as those trained in the first two 
years of the degree granting colleges. 
The philosophy that excellent class- 


A CONTRIBUTION 


room teaching and professional train- 
ing contributed to the success of fresh- 
man and sophomore work became 
established. 

Building on these experiences, four- 
year colleges and universities were 
awakened to the advantages of skilled 
and professional classroom teaching. 
Freshman and sophomore students be- 
gan to appear in a new light to staff 
members. A realization that they could 
do much to aid in the transition from 
secondary school to college life by im- 
proving the presentation of subject 
matter in the instructional area began 
to grow. 

Programs of emphasis on classroom 
teaching began to appear. Special cash 
awards for classroom teaching compe- 
tence and student relationships made 
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their appearance on campuses. ‘These 
programs served to place these services 
on a level, economically, approaching 
that of publication and research. Con- 
tinuing seminars on the improvement 
of instruction were, and are, organized 
on the campuses of colleges and uni- 
versities. The competition engendered 
by the successes in the junior colleges 
has spurred them to an enlivened in- 
terest in professional training of teach- 
ers. All have profited by the experi- 
ences of a new agency in the educa- 
tional system. We shall not know how 
soon these reforms would have come 
without the influence of the junior col- 
leges; but that influence led to, or 
speeded the realization of, the problem 
to a marked degree. 


Recognition and Acceptance in American 
Higher Education 


W. H. CRAWFORD 


WHEN CONSIDERING developments 
in the junior college field during the 
past 25 years, the writer presented the 
topic to a seminar in junior college 
education at Washington State Col- 
lege. Several hours were 
spent in reviewing and an- 
alyzing the development of 
the junior college since 
1930. It was the concensus 
of the seminar that the 
most significant develop- 
ment in the junior college 
field was the recognition 
and acceptance of the junior college 
in the structural organization of the 
American system of educational insti- 
tutions. 

Many factors were considered in ar- 
riving at the above statement. In jun- 
ior college circles it is common knowl- 
edge that “junior has become of age.”’ 
It is well known that many active jun- 
ior colleges cannot be identified by the 
name junior in their institutional 
names. This passing of the “‘junior con- 
cept” has deep significance in getting 
prestige and stature for the junior col- 
lege. At one time the term junior col- 
lege was a stereotype for a small two- 
year college devoted to preparation of 
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students for the upper division of the 
college or university. The stereotype 
is dead, replaced by a new concept of 
junior college as a dynamic institution 
bounded by no recognizable campus 
divisions, and serving broad interests 
and needs wherever they are found. 


Whether this new institution is 
called junior or not is of no great im- 
port, however; the greatly expanded 
functiox. is real, alive, and very sig- 
nificant. The metamorphosis has been 
neither sudden nor dramatic, but 
nonetheless astounding. We awake to 
the realization that here is a tremen- 
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RECOGNITION AND ACCEPTANCE 


dously important educational under- 
taking which has acquired the stature 
of a giant among institutions. 

Evidence of the secure position of 
the junior college is seen everywhere. 
Today one rarely finds a person who 
does not know of the work of junior 
colleges. It is seldom that one encount- 
ers a faculty member of a senior col- 
lege or university who questions the 
transfer value of courses taken at a 
junior college. Almost universally citi- 
zens in a junior college area are point- 
ing with pride to the services and bene- 
fits received from contacts with the 
junior college. 

What factors inherent in the services 
of the junior college have brought 
about this favorable position during 
the past 25 years? What evidence is 
found that junior colleges render such 
vital services to education that as a 
result of these services junior colleges 
have achieved status far beyond their 
standing of 25 years ago? 

Among many factors which have 
helped the junior college arrive at its 
present enviable position are: 


(1) The rate of increase in enroll- 
ments, (2) the rise of community serv- 
ices, (3) the development of effective 
terminal programs, (4) the gains in rec- 
ognition from state legislatures (5) the 
improved relations with senior institu- 
tions, and (6) the closer articulation 
with the older units in the school systein. 


INCREASE IN ENROLLMENTS 


Why have junior colleges shown the 
larger growth in number of insti- 
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tutions, larger number of students, 
and higher rate of expansion than 
other units of educational service? This 
expansion and growth has come about 
largely because junior colleges have the 
answer to the educational needs of 
large groups of American people. No 
other unit in organized education has 
so persistently answered these needs. 
The growth in enrollments from less 
than 7500 in 1930 to more than 750,- 
000 in 1955 is powerful evidence that 
junior colleges have gained wide ac- 
ceptance in 25 years. 


THE RISE OF COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


Public demand for training and ex- 
perience in general education, voca- 
tional and technical education, and 
adult education of every variety, has 
challenged the junior colleges to meet 
this demand, and has elevated the 
community-junior college to a secure 
position in American education. Com- 
munity service has been an outstand- 
ing accomplishment of the junior col- 
lege during the past 25 years. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TERMINAL 
PROGRAMS 


Students who receive training in the 
junior college have been successful in 
every walk of life. The success of these 
students has stimulated interest in these 
institutions. Adults became interested 
in learning more, business and industry 
became eager to use the services of the 
junior college, and the prestige of the 
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junior college went up. During the past 
25 years many junior colleges have de- 
veloped programs of terminal edu- 
cation which are well integrated with 
the needs of industry and _ business. 
Working with industry to serve edu- 
cational needs is a highly significant 
development in itself ; however, of even 
greater significance is the resultant 
strengthening in prestige and status of 
the junior college. 


RECOGNITION BY STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


Gains of great importance have 
been made during the past 25 years 
through recognition by legislative en- 
actment. Progress has been slow, many 
times painful and disappointing. How- 
ever, many gains have been made. 
Legislation discriminating against 
grades 13 and 14, while benefiting 
other units of the school system, is a 
thing of the past. Some state legis- 
latures are generous in state support 
of junior colleges, while other states 
have made possible district reorgani- 
zation which has opened the way for 
greater community-junior college serv- 
ice. Summaries of recent legislation 
affecting the junior college are en- 
couraging and indicate that the junior 
college has gained stature in the eyes 
of the people. 


IMPROVED RELATIONS WITH 
SENIOR COLLEGES 


Senior institutions everywhere rec- 
ognize work done in a junior college as 
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equal to work done in the lower divi- 
sion of their own institutions. The 
transfer problem, once one of the big 
issues, has now become no problem, 
and work taken in a junior college is ac- 
cepted without question. Better under- 
standing of the junior college function, 
along with recognition of the values of 
terminal education, is apparent in the 
attitudes of the senior college people. 
Four-year colleges and _ universities 
now recognize the valuable service to 
large groups which, because of limited 
financial resources, could not be 
reached by institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The cordial relationships and bet- 
ter understanding between junior and 
senior colleges has added considerably 
to the stature of the junior college. 


CLOSER ARTICULATION 


The junior college has become an 
integral part of the structural pattern 
of the American school system through 
the development of closer articulation 
with secondary and higher education. 
The junior college function as a part 
of the public schools has been well de- 
fined during the past 25 years. Subject 
matter duplication has been reduced, 
guidance programs which include both 
secondary and junior college organi- 
zations have been developed, and the 
task of developing general education 
programs is shared by both high school 
and junior college. The progress made 
during the past 25 years toward better 
articulation has resulted in strengthen- 
ing the junior college in its position as 
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an integral part of the school system. 

Twenty-five years is a short period in 
educational history, a period far too 
short to expect the phenomenal growth 
and expansion found in junior college 
development. Nevertheless, the record 
of accomplishment is clear for all to 
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see. It is both surprising and elating 
that junior colleges have attained such 
recognition and acceptance in such a 
short span of time. One cannot help 
but expect significant development 
just as astounding by 1980. 


Greater Integration of College and Community 


HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD 


THE HISTORY Of the junior college 
movement during the past quarter of 
a century has been universally recog- 
nized as that of the fastest growing and 
the most dynamic institution of that pe- 
riod. However, the basic 
pattern of growth and de- 
velopment in most respects 
was a continuation of that 
which had been determined 
prior to 1930. The junior 
colleges have come of age 
as evidenced by phenom- 
enal expansion of institu- 
tions, student enrollments, faculties, 
and physical facilities in both public 
and private junior colleges. Early lead- 
ers in the movement anticipated this 
result. Therefore, it is evident that 
the most significant development is 
not found in the maturing patterns 
established earlier, but rather in 
something which is basically inher- 
ent in the past 25 years. Such is the 
emergence of the junior college as a 
community-centered, community-serv- 
ing educational institution. This con- 
cept goes much deeper than the ear- 
lier one which thought of the junior 
college as a local institution providing 
the community with transfer and ter- 
minal curriculums. The new signifi- 
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cance is in a philosophy of greater in- 
tegration of college and community 
than has been found heretofore. To 
support the contention that this close 
relationship of college and community 
is the most significant development of 
the past 25 years, the following is pre- 
sented. 
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GREATER INTEGRATION 


First, it is essential to spell out, some- 
what in detail, the characteristics of 
the community-centered, community- 
serving junior college. Basically this 
type of institution conceives of the 
learning laboratory as the complete 
facilities and resources of the com- 
munity. Further, it considers the col- 
lege campus as part and parcel of the 
total community. This is no one-way 
avenue of communication and of de- 
mands, but rather a broad boulevard 
of activities, coming and going. From 
this it becomes apparent that the con- 
cept of community relations under dis- 
cussion is much broader than the nar- 
rower one which primarily emphasizes 
meeting community needs as such, and 
which is usually achieved with a mini- 
mum of integration. Under the new 
philosophy there is no place for the 
gown and town divisiveness. 

Building upon the accepted college- 
community relationships, the trend 
which has blossomed into major sig- 
nificance since 1930 has expanded its 
potentialities by taking unblushingly 
the best that the community has had to 
offer. More and more it became the 
pattern for educators and community 
leaders to sit side by side in the devel- 
opment of tailor-made courses and pro- 
grams. Preconceived ideas of length of 
course, credit hours, materials of in- 
struction, and methodology fell by the 
wayside as a result of the combined 
thinking of advisory committees. Inten- 
sive community surveys by lay groups 
and the junior college provided factual 
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information which forestalled abortive 
efforts to meet imagined needs. It was 
during this period that the experience 
of faculty in vocational community en- 
deavors became recognized as an ex- 
tremely desirable adjunct to other 
capabilities brought to the teaching 
situation. The intelligent utilization of 
specialists in the community as part- 
time faculty became widely accepted as 
a valuable resource for an enriched 
student experience. No longer did tra- 
dition dictate that the student must 
come to the teacher. If the situation 
warranted, the faculty went into the 
industrial plant or the business house 
to instruct its students. Under the en- 
larged community relationship, junior 
colleges had opportunities for new 
spheres of activity. Without the benefit 
of expensive laboratories and equip- 
ment, some applied research was done. 
Local industry and business have re- 
ceived educational assistance in devel- 
oping techniques in personnel selection 
and upgrading. By working closely 
with other educational groups in the 
community, junior colleges have kept 
duplication of effort to a minimum. 
Naturally, the very scope of the cur- 
riculum has been broadened and ex- 
tended to meet the function of the com- 
munity college. It has been noted that 
this relationship was not a one-way 
street. And so, the junior college is 
more and more meeting its responsi- 
bilities as a community resource. It is 
of prime importance to note that this 
development has not resulted in the 
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abdication of the junior college as the 
cultural center of its community. 
Rather, it has meant the greater dif- 
fusion of this asset throughout the lo- 
cality. 

Historically there is little in the liter- 
ature prior to 1930 which reveals the 
presence of the broadened conception 
of the emergence of the community 
college. Studies of factors responsible 
for the establishment of junior col- 
leges emphasize the junior college as a 
local institution which brought educa- 
tional opportunity of a transfer and 
so-called terminal nature within the 
geographic reach of a larger number of 
youth. This philosophy of community 
service was commendable for its ob- 
jectives and for its day. However, it is 
only a limited first step in the current 
trend of the community-centered, 
community-serving junior college. The 
widespread use and acceptance of the 
community college as a descriptive title 
has been a product of the immediate 
past. There are four important reasons 
for this. First, the very nature of the 
junior college with its youth and flexi- 
bility made possible a closer integration 
of campus and community without vi- 
olating hallowed traditions. Second, 
the opportunity of junior colleges dur- 
ing World War II to work closely 
with industry, business, and the mili- 
tary, in the development of tailor-made 
programs to meet war-training needs 
established patterns for the inclusion 
of lay leaders in curriculum develop- 
ment. Third, the impact in recent 
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years of an increasing number of 
adults in junior colleges demanded a 
broadened conception of curriculum, - 
methodology, and qualifications of 
teachers. Finally, the development has 
been accelerated by the report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation which spelled out the poten- 
tialities of the emerging community 
college. 

Another reason for pin-pointing this 
growth as the most significant is that as 
a group those junior colleges with the 
highest degree of community integra- 
tion are the ones that have expanded 
their enrollments the most. Generally 
this is true whether the institution is 
publicly or privately supported. As 
time goes on, undoubtedly an ever in- 
creasing proportion of junior college 
students will be enrolled in public in- 
stitutions. However, the experimental 
function of many junior colleges will 
continue to provide distinctive leader- 
ship to the further development of the 
community-college philosophy. 

The determination of the most sig- 
nificant development of the past 25 
years for an institution as dynamic as 
the junior college is bound to evoke 
considerable differences of opinion. 
The selection of the emergence of the 
community college as the most impor- 
tant factor has the merit of being suffi- 
ciently inclusive to take into considera- 
tion most aspects that might deserve 
recognition while at the same time 
opening channels for the growth of the 
next quarter centurry. 


‘ 


Junior Colleges Discover Their Full Potential 


GRACE V. BIRD 


IN REVIEWING the chronicle of sig- 
nificant developments in the junior 
college in the past 25 years, one sees 
so many of them, only a juge d’in- 
struction would be wise enough to 
point to the page recording the most 
significant one of all. Would 
his finger fall on the ac- 
count of the striking success 
of the junior colleges dur- 
ing the thirties in renewing 
the hope of thousands of 
jobless youth whose lives 
and minds they filled with 
activities that were imme- 
diately useful and permanently en- 
riching? Would it fall on the exten- 
sive response made to the war ef- 
fort in the early forties in pilot train- 
ing, in military programs such as V-12 
and A.S.T.P., in civilian war training 
courses for defense plants, in interpret- 
ing to the youth and adults of the com- 
munity the great issues at stake? Or, 
might it fall on the equally extensive 
response the junior colleges made to 
the educational needs of the returned 
veterans for whom they developed, al- 
most overnight, a whole variety of pro- 
grams of instruction to meet a whole 
variety of demands: remedial instruc- 
tion for those far behind in their 
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schooling; refresher 
struction for those requir- 
ing only short reviews be- 
fore taking up their inter- 
rupted studies, accelerated 
instruction for those anx- 

\\ ious to push ahead as rap- 
idly as_ possible toward 
goals already too long 
deferred? Would it, perhaps, fall on 
the less dramatic but always impor- 
tant gain in the recognition that jun- 
ior colleges receive from the senior 
colleges and universities for the sound 
quality of their programs for transfer 
as evidenced by the performance of 
their many students in advanced study? 
Or, might it fall on the new unity in 
the whole junior college movement as 
it has been emerging under the influ- 
ence of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the Junior College 
Journal? 


It may be that the most significant 
development in junior college educa- 
tion is a thing that has grown out of the 
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complex of all these other develop- 
ments and that is different from and 
greater than their sum. It is the junior 
college’s full discovery of its own po- 
tential. 

The functions of junior colleges have 
long been listed in catalogs and re- 
ported in professional literature. And 
many junior colleges have translated 
them into programs of instruction. But 
the full import of their meaning has 
been appreciated only gradually as the 
junior colleges have been faced with 
the successive challenges of the depres- 
sion, the preparation for war, the post- 
war adjustment, the needs of adults, 
and the rise of the concept of com- 
munity service. Each of these has 
brought into the junior colleges new 
kinds of students with increasing ranges 
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of interests and abilities and aims. 
Some have led to new college-com- 
munity relations. Some have called for 
new kinds of inter-institutional activ- 
ities and to expanded relations with 
government and other agencies of 
society. Most have called for an imagi- 
native grasp of the full implications 
of junior college education for their 
communities and for their highly in- 
dividual students with their many dif- 
fering characteristics. And many, too, 
have called for fresh, experimental ap- 
proaches to subject matter and to 
teaching. In the trial, junior colleges 
have found their full height and 
chalked it up on the door frame of their 
house. This new stature may prove to 
be the really great achievement. 


The American Public Approves the Junior College 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


MANY significant developments have 
taken place in the junior college field 
during the past 25 years. It is some- 
what difficult to single out one develop- 
ment which is the most significant. 
Looking at the movement, 
however, from a national 
point of view, we would 
state that the general ap- 
proval of junior colleges by 
the American public stands 
out as the most encourag- 
ing and significant develop- 
ment. 

This writer has been interested in 
the junior college movement since 
1930 and has attended every national 
convention since 1932, except one. 
He recalls that in 1932 attendance 
at the national convention in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was much smaller 
than is the case now in some of the 
state conventions, even though dele- 
gates and visitors were registered from 
27 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. The operating budget shows the 
limited operations of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges at that 
time when total income was only 
$2,598.83. In January, 1955, the As- 
sociation received more than seven 
times more funds than it obtained dur- 
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study junior colleges. He has 
taught summer sessions in a num- 
ber of colleges. In addition, he is the author 
of The Community College, a standard text- 
book in junior college education and is the 
editor of American Junior Colleges, second 
and third editions. He edits the Washing- 
ton Newsletter and is a regular contribu- 
tor to the Junior College Journal and to 
other educational publications. 


ing the entire years of 1931-32. Estab- 
lishment of new colleges, expansion of 
services to the colleges in many ways, 
and the development of state and re- 
gional associations and councils have 
naturally increased the interests of the 
junior college people in the American 
Association. Over and above these in- 
fluences, however, is the most favor- 
able attitude of the public generally 
towards junior colleges, which have 
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come to have a real and dynamic place 
in American education. 


Events in Utah during the past year 
are indicative of the better understand- 
ing and approval of the junior colleges. 
The reader may recall that the state 
legislature voted to discontinue sup- 
port to the public junior colleges and 
turn some of them back to the Church 
of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day 
Saints. Armed with the legal provi- 
sions of the referendum, the people 
aroused themselves, secured more than 
twice the number of needed signatures 
to place the issue on the election bal- 
lot, and voted overwhelmingly to over- 
ride the position of the state legisla- 
ture. This action, we believe, is in line 
with similar actions which would take 
place in nearly every state where jun- 
ior colleges have been established. 
They have become in many respects 
the people’s colleges. 


In January of this year, for another 
exainple, the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion was made public in Florida. Mr. 
K. G. Skaggs of Chipola Junior Col- 
lege, Marianna, Florida, wrote to us 
as follows: “I have never seen any- 
thing spread so fast and enthusias- 
tically as public recognition and sup- 
port for the junior college movement 
in Florida. News stories, editorials, and 
panel discussions on the junior colleges 
appear almost daily from Pensacoia 
to Key West. We, in the junior college 
association here, are working desper- 
ately to make sure that this is not just 
a bubble soon to be burst, but that it 
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is a real and sound development.” Just 
imagine anything comparable to this 
sort of report being made 25, or even 
10 years ago! Back of this enthusiasm 
on the part of the newspapers and ra- 
dio is the conviction on the part of the 
people that the junior colleges are in 
fact the institutions which can help to 
equalize the opportunities for higher 
education and conserve further our 
most precious natural resources—the 
potential capacities of our youth. 


The willingness of the people in sev- 
eral states to tax themselves, for junior 
colleges, over and above taxes for other 
levels of public school systems, is fur- 
ther evidence of public approval. In 
some school districts, especially in 
California, millions are being spent on 
great junior college plants. In a few of 
them the people have levied additional 
taxes to pay for the buildings as they 
are constructed. State support also in- 
dicates public recognition and ap- 
proval. For example, in 1930, the Mis- 
sissippi State Legislature appropriated 
only $120,000 for the junior colleges. 
In 1952 the appropriation went up to 
a total of $3,800,000 for the same 
purpose. 

Public positions taken more recent- 
ly by outstanding educators indicate 
the growing favor of the junior col- 
leges. In 1949, Presid2nt Conant, then 
of Harvard, stated, “I believe that the 
expansion of our ¢ollege system in the 
next decade should be almost exclu- 
sively at the two-year college level.” 
Speaking further of the development 
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of the junior colleges he said, “What 
I am urging is an acceleration of that 
pace and the absorption of the in- 
creased number of students demanding 
and desiring and requiring post-high- 
school education almost entirely by 
this type of institution.” 

In 1950, President Sproul of the 
University of California, said, “Edu- 
cation beyond high school will there- 
fore have to be provided for more and 
more students each year as population 
increases and qualified demand grows; 
but the university is neither the only 
medium for all such education, nor 
even the best medium. In a diversity 
of institutions and types of education 
lies our salvation, and especially in the 
two-year colleges, the junior colleges 
and the community colleges, with their 
terminal curriculums.” 

In 1953, Professor Algo D. Hender- 
son of the University of Michigan, 
said: “If college enrollments in Mich- 
igan nearly double within the next two 
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decades, as is being freely predicted, 
there is little doubt that the commu- 
nity colleges can serve a significant por- 
tion of the additional students. Even a 
50 per cent increase should cause a 
greater utilization of the community 
colleges.” 

In 1954, this writer took part with 
top administrators of senior institu- 
tions in a discussion respecting future 
college enrollments in New England. 
Almost without exception views were 
expressed that the junior colleges 
would have to meet much of future 
expansions. What a contrast these 
views were to those we often heard in 
New England in 1930 from presidents 
of some institutions whose former pres- 
idents looked upon the junior college 
as a passing educational fad! Things 
have changed everywhere and for the 
better for junior and community col- 
leges. ‘This, as the writer sees it, is the 
most significant series of events during 
the past 25 years. 


Adult Education—An Impressive Challenge 
for the Community College 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 


SINCE THE first junior colleges were 
established in the United States almost 
a half century ago now, a great deal of 
water has gone through the mill. Not 
only have the numbers of junior col- 
leges increased — from a 
dozen or so in 1910, and 
less than 100 in 1930, to 
more than 600 in 1955— 
but the number of students 
attending has sky rocketed. 
A typical junior college of 
a quarter of a century ago 
was a small academic in- 
stitution of 100 to 200 students. Now 
there are many junior colleges with 
more than 500 students and indeed a 
score or more with more than 1,000 
students. 

Early junior colleges were neces- 
sarily largely college preparatory. ‘The 
amount of funds that could be diverted 
from public elementary and secondary 
education was small, and junior col- 
leges themselves were small. Vocational 
courses were offered in the high 
schools, and few youngsters went on to 
junior colleges for vocational educa- 
tion. Academic or college preparatory 
courses were cheap to give in compari- 


HARL R. DOUGLASS, currently Director 
of the College of Education, University of 
Chicago, is the author or co-author of almost 
a dozen books on teaching and curriculum 
and of numerous articles in educational pe- 
riodicals. He is Associate Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Educational Research and 
of the Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House. In addition, he 
is consultant to more than 100 
city and county curriculum and 
guidance groups in a number of 
states and has been the speaker 
at nearly 200 city and county 


teachers’ and principals’ groups. 


son with other types. In- 
structors who were qualified to teach 
other than the conventional academic 
subjects were difficult to locate. 
Through the 1930's and 1940's, ter- 
minal programs have spread widely in 
the junior college. Not only is the jun- 
ior college without one or more termi- 
nal programs rather rare today, but 
most junior colleges have at least half 
a dozen terminal programs, both of the 
vocational and of the non-vocational 
type. In this period of the development 
of the terminal education program, it 
was only natural that they would be for 
the most part made up of transplanted 
vocational courses from the senior high 
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school. Teachers were available for 
these, and administrators and parents 
understood them. 

It was rather discouraging to those 
of us who in the 1920's and 1930's 
were urging the establishment of jun- 
ior colleges to recognize the failure of 
the junior college to realize what 
seemed to us one of its greatest oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities; namely, 
the offering of vocational curriculum 
of so-called semi-professional type. 
Leonard Koos in his book on the junior 
college listed a considerable number 
of these.* Today it is easy to identify 
scores of types of occupations which 
require more training and more ma- 
turity than is possible for the high 
school graduate at the age of 18, but 
which do not require four more years 
of college or university training. In 
engineering, medical practice, and 
many areas of business there are posi- 
tions of this type in abundance. 


More recently a larger number of 
junior colleges have begun to develop 
curriculum courses in these fields, par- 
ticularly in technical education. In- 
creased need for education of more 
people for technical occupations be- 
came evident in the period of World 
War II and the period immediately 
afterwards. The rapid increase in de- 
velopments of various areas of our life, 
especially in the fields of oil, transpor- 
tation, electronics, and aircraft created 


1 Leonard Koos, The Junior College, Ginn 
and Company, 1927. 
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a demand for trained men and women 
far beyond the available supply. 

In the December issue of the Junior 
College Journal, Norman Harris, Di- 
rector of the Division of Technical 
Training of the Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, gave a very interesting account of 
the development of courses and cur- 
riculums and technical training at the 
Bakersfield Junior College. In the first 
place, a survey was made of the local 
community to discover what the voca- 
tional needs and demands were. The 
results of this survey indicated the need 
for more trained engineering aids, as- 
sistant surveyors, draftsmen, electronic 
technicians, petroleum technicians, 
laboratory technicians of a variety of 
types in industry, medicine, engineer- 
ing, etc., and technicians in the field of 
air conditioning. 

In the past several years a number of 
junior colleges in various parts of the 
country, particularly in communities 
where technological development and 
industries based upon technological de- 
velopment have grown rapidly, have 
begun to include courses in curriculum 
training for such positions. 

This development has fitted hand 
and glove with the idea of the com- 
munity college. The title, ““community 
college”’ has not been adopted by a very 
large number of junior colleges. Never- 
theless, a concept of th junior college 
has spread, and the area of its surface 
has been along those lines. 

The community college concept not 
only includes the idea of teaching along 
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the lines of community needs and com- 
munity educational resources, but in- 
cludes reaching a larger number of 
adults with educational programs. It 
has been estimated that 30 per cent of 
the enrollment in junior colleges today 
is in courses of adult education. Presi- 
dent Basil Peterson in a recent article in 
the Junior College Journal quotes sta- 
tistics that indicate that there was an 
increase of 50 per cent in enrollment 
in adult education between 1948 and 
1950 in the Orange Coast College at 
Costa Mesa, California. He reports 
that in 1951—52, 3,500 different indi- 
viduals were enrolled in adult educa- 
tion programs. President Peterson also 
mentions that he appointed an over- 
all citizens’ committee which has as- 
sisted greatly in planning these courses 
and programs and in spreading infor- 
mation about them in the community. 

From now on the proportion of the 
population beyond minimum retire- 
ment age will continue to increase and 
become much larger in proportion to 
the entire population than formerly. 
Already medical schools through the 
country are giving much greater atten- 
tion to a phase of practice called ‘“‘Geri- 
atrics.” It has already become almost 
as large a part of medical practice as 
pediatrics for children, and its place 
will increase as the years go by. 
Throughout the country organizations 
of retired people are being formed, and 
a Senior Citizens Organization is being 
spearheaded through a small commit- 
tee. I'wo of the leaders are Joy Mor- 
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gan, retired secretary of the National 
Education Association and Willard 
Gibbons, former Secretary of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Bulletins, pamphlets, ar- 
ticles in journals, and books on grow- 
ing old, or some aspect of the field of 
gerontology have increased in number 
very greatly in recent years and will, 
no doubt, continue to do so. All of these 
add up to two things: (1) A recogni- 
tion of the greatly increased number of 
older people, and (2) the recognition 
of the importance of assisting them in 
solving problems. 

Interesting and challenging leisure 
time activities remain the principal 
problem of older people. Although 
physicians generally tell us that the 
longevity and good health as well as 
satisfaction of living depend very much 
upon having a zest in life and a definite 
interest in some type or types of ac- 
tivities, many older people find it neces- 
sary to acquire new interests and new 
skills and new ways of expending their 
leisure. 

There are many types of adult edu- 
cation courses and programs. Usually 
we think immediately of vocational 
courses, particularly for younger adults 
but also for adults of any age. These 
tend to fall into two classes: (1) those 
for the training of individuals for a 
new type of activity and (2) advanced 
training for those who wish to go fur- 
ther or to get caught up with recent 
developments and changes in their par- 
ticular vocation. Likewise, the courses 
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are of two types—full year courses or 
short courses for a brief period of time. 
The latter are usually intensive courses, 
but not necessarily so. They may be of 
the nature of courses for the purpose of 
assisting one to catch up with recent 
developments in his particular voca- 
tion. 


Another important type of course 
for adult education is one related to op- 
portunities for education for leisure. 
These may aim at the development of 
hobbies. Certainly there should be in 
every junior college of any size at least 
one and usually several courses in arts 
and crafts and shop work and likewise 
in sewing for women. There should be 
courses in gardening, both flower and 
vegetable, as well as landscaping. 
There should be courses in sports and 
games of the outdoor and indoor type 
suitable to the age and physical vigor 
of the different ages, and naturally 
courses In music, art, courses in crea- 
tive writing, both for prose and poetry. 


Very closely related to leisure courses 
are cultural study courses. Most promi- 
nent among those today and probably 
for three or four years yet are the Great 
Books study groups. Others which are 
likely to be permanent do not center so 
much on the books as upon the subjects 
including fields of music, art, current 
affairs, international affairs, certain 
types of literature, or the writings of a 
particular man, for example Henry 
James or T.S. Elliott. 


Of great value today are the courses 
on the various aspects of parenthood, 
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including a course on the feeding and 
care of small infants, the diet and care 
of the mother during pregnancy, the 
psychology of infant and child growth, 
etc. Also of great value and increasing 
in number are courses in the develop- 
ment of sound personality, particularly 
in the field of psychology and person- 
ality and mental hygiene. As indi- 
cated previously, there is a great field 
for courses on sales, business produc- 
tion, and to be sure in the field of ger- 
ontology, the science and practice of 
growing old. 

Not the least important in the pro- 
gram of adult education is the im- 
provement of public relations in the 
schools and the development of good 
will through the extension in this field 
of service. If more people use the 
schools, this will mean that more peo- 
ple will realize the value of the schools 
and be willing to support their pro- 
grams, financially and _ otherwise. 
Buildings and equipment, as well as 
the staff of the school should be avail- 
able for expanded uses by adults. 

For adults, the organization of 
courses and the methods of teaching 
should be quite different from those 
courses for college students. It must be 
assumed that adults wish to learn. 
Rarely should there be credits. Exami- 
nations should be given only to those 
who wish to take them. The materials 
of courses should be carefully selected 
so as to meet the needs and interests of 
the group of students enrolling for the 
courses. There should ordinarily be 
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much use of audio-visual instruction, 
class discussion, and individual instruc- 
tion. 

For courses in adult education 
teachers need to be selected with great 
care and should be fully aware of the 
necessity for planning and teaching in 
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a manner suitable for adults. School- 
marms and schoolmasters of the aca- 
demic, bookish, severe type have little 
place in adult education which calls 
for those blessed with creative imagi- 
nation in education and with superior 
qualities in human relations. 


Assured Place in American Plan for Education 
of Youth 


W. W. CARPENTER 


INCREASED ENROLLMENTS 
DEMAND RECOGNITION 


AS CHAIRMAN Of the Research Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, it was my responsibil- 
ity to present the report of 
the Committee to the Asso- 
ciation at its annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, in March 1938.* 
On the cover of our mim- 
eographed report, there 
was a chart entitled Junior 
College Enrollments, 1900- 
1950, which indicated by a straight 
line that the enrollments increased 
slowly from 2,700 in 1900 to 16,000 
in 1920; rapidly to 74,088 in 1930; 
and more rapidly to 136,623 in 
1937. By extending the line the com- 
mittee indicated that conservative esti- 
mates placed the future total junior 
college enrollment as 210,000 by 
1950. 

The editorial in the February, 1942 


tee were as follows: J. E. Burk, J. Thomas 
Davis, R. R. Robinson, and W. W. Carpen- 


ter, Chairman. 


Since 1928 W. W. CARPENTER has been 
Professor of Education at the University of 
Missouri. For almost two and a half years 
Dr. Carpenter served in Japan as Adviser 
on Educational Reorganization on the staff 
of the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers. Since returning from Ja- 
pan, he has served as friend and 
personal unofficial adviser of 
Japanese students at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Dr. Carpen- 
ter has written numerous articles 
for various professional educa- 
tional magazines, numerous syl- 
labii and outlines of study of the 
problems of educational admin- 
istration, including junior col- 
lege administration, as well as university 
bulletins and State Department of Education 
bulletins and books. His articles have ap- 
peared in the Junior College Journal, Na- 
tion's Schools, School Executive, Journal of 
Higher Education, Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, Journal of NEA, School and Society, 
School and Community, and others. He is a 


member of numerous professional, civic, and 
service organizations. 


Junior College Journal, entitled “A 
Conservative Prediction,’ ended with 
the following statement :* 


2 W. W. Carpenter, “A Conservative Pre- 
diction,” Junior College Journal, Vol. XII, 
No. 6 (February, 1942), p. 308. 
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There seems every reason to believe 
that by 1960 the enrollment in junior 
colleges, both public and private, will be 
well above a half million. 

The fact that in each of these predic- 
tions the predicted enrollment was 
reached years before the date indicated 
demands public recognition. ‘To em- 
phasize the tremendous increases that 
did take place, information for 1930 
will be compared with the latest avail- 
able; namely, the information in the 
Junior College Directory published in 
1955. 

The total enrollment reported for 
1930 in the 436 junior colleges was 
74,088. One hundred and seventy- 
eight of these junior colleges were 
public institutions with an enrollment 
of 45,021, and 258 were private with 
an enrollment of 29,067. There were 
no public junior colleges in 19 states. 
There were private junior colleges in 
the District of Columbia and in all 
but seven states.* 

The total enrollment reported in 
the last Junior College Directory, 
which included data from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954, was 622,864, 
in 598 junior colleges. Three hundred 
and thirty-eight of these junior colleges 
were public institutions with an enroll- 
ment of 553,008, and 270 were private 
with an enrollment of 69,856. Public 
junior colleges were reported in 38 


3 Junior College Journal, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and School of 
Education, Stanford University, Vol. I, No. 
4 (January, 1931), p. 225. 


states and Canada and the Canal Zone. 
Private junior colleges were reported 
in the District of Columbia, all of the 
states except nine, and in Alaska, Can- 
ada, Cuba, Greece, Hawaii, Lebanon, 
Republic of Philippines, and Puerto 
Rico.* The report did not include Ja- 
pan, although there are nearly 200 
junior colleges in Japan, as reported 
by Eells in the December, 1954, Junzor 


College Journal.° 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF 
STATES PROVIDING FOR PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES DEMANDS 
RECOGNITION 


In his book, The Junior Colleges, 
printed in 1931, Eells stated that the 
junior college has been recognized by 
law in at least 19 states. He further 
stated that in 12 of these 19 states, the 
legislation could be classified as gen- 
eral.® 

In 1954, Griffith reported that 27 
states had general legislation which 
provided for the establishment and 
maintenance of public junior colleges 
by local units. Of this number, 17 
states participated in their support. All 
other states with the exception of nine, 


Junior College Diurectory, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1954, pp. 
3-5, 

°W.C., Eells, “Why Junior College Ter- 
minal Education?—In Japanese,” Junior 
College Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 4, Decem- 
ber, 1954, p. 188. 

ew. C. Eells, The Junior College, 1931, 
p. 38. 


ASSURED PLACE 


have some form of junior college legis- 
lation.’ 


CERTAIN FACTORS IN OUR AMERICAN 
LIFE THAT FOSTERED THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The educational requirements of 
citizenship in a democracy. The voters 
today at the polls in local, state, and 
national elections are confronted by 
problems which require more general 
and more technical information than 
was known at the time of the founding 
of our nation. 

The educational requirements for 
service in a democracy. There was a 
time when the boy or girl who did not 
complete high school was well quali- 
fied for most of our non-professional 
jobs. ‘Today, both business and govern- 
ment are asking for better trained 
workers. 

Youth demands semi-professional 
training. Colleges and_ universities 
usually do not look with favor upon 
spending their time and energy on 
those students who wish training for 
fields which require less than four 
years residence work. This attitude on 
the part of colleges and universities 
leaves the semi-prcfessional field prac- 
tically wide open to the junior college. 
We have accepted in theory that the 
primary objective of education is social 


7M. F. Griffith, “Recent Developments in 
State Legislation for Junior Colleges,” Jun- 
tor College Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 1 
(September, 1954), p. 3. 
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efficiency; that education is a function 
of the state; and that the state must 
make its citizens socially efficient. ‘The 
state, organized society, educates and 
socializes the professional class; it can 
no longer neglect the social needs of 
youth who desire to enter the semi-pro- 
fessions. 

Pre-professional training in the com- 
munity. In a democracy professional 
training should not be limited to those 
who happen to have been born near a 
professional school or to those whose 
parents have been fortunate in secur- 
ing a large share of this world’s goods. 
The junior college has offered to thou- 
sands and thousands of young people 
an opportunity to secure a considerable 
part of their professional training rea- 
sonably near home. 

Extension of cultural and avoca- 
tional experiences. There is a growing 
feeling that the adult population 
should have an opportunity to take 
cultural, avocational, as well as voca- 
tional courses beyond the high school 
level. Many housewives and some busi- 
ness and professional men desire the 
opportunity to study some field of in- 
terest. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE HAS AN ASSURED 

PLACE IN THE AMERICAN PLAN FOR 

THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


The summary and conclusions of a 
report on Higher Education in the 
Forty-Eight States in 1952 included 
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the following significant statements:* 


Several significant shifts in program 
gained impetus during recent decades. 
First, the junior college or “community 
college” movement matured rapidly... . 

Close coordination of the programs 
and activities of state institutions of 
higher education is urgently needed in 
order that available resources and facili- 
ties may be utilized most effectively. 


The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education recognized the place 
of the community college in our Amer- 
ican plan of education, as follows: * 


As one means of achieving the ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity and 
the diversification of educational offer- 
ings it considers necessary, this commis- 
sion recommends that the number of 
community colleges be increased and 
that their activities be multiplied. 


Community colleges in the future may 
be either publicly or privately con- 
trolled and supported, but most of them, 
obviously, will be under public auspices. 
They will be mainly local or regional in 
scope and should be locally controlled, 
though they should be carefully planned 
to fit into a comprehensive State-wide 
system of higher education. ... 

Whatever form the community college 
takes, its purpose is educational service 
to the entire community, and this pur- 


8 The Council of State Governments, 
Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States, 
A Report to the Governors’ Conference, 
1952, pp. 3, 5. 

® A Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, Higher Education for 
American Democracy, 1947, Vol. 1, pp. 
67-68. 
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pose requires of it a variety of functions 
and programs, It will provide college 
education for the youth of the com- 
munity certainly, so as to remove geo- 
graphic and economic barriers to educa- 
tional opportunity and discover and de- 
velop individual talents at low cost and 
easy access. But in addition, the com- 
munity college will serve as an active 
center of adult education. It will at- 
tempt to meet the total post-high school 
needs of its community. 


By a lengthened period of training 
our schools have been successful in the 
preparation of the comparatively small 
percentage of our youth who eventu- 
ally enter the professions. Granted that 
possibly the effectiveness of the proce- 
dure can be improved, the immediate 
and pressing problem is a lengthened 
period of training to care for the large 
proportion of youth who will enter the 
armed forces or return from them to 
enter a community college for pre-pro- 
fessional or semi-professional training. 


President Eisenhower recognized the 
importance of the junior college when 
he said: 


‘*T firmly believe that more extensive 
education than that obtained in high 
schools must be brought to every com- 
munity and every locality in such a 
way that every yourg person, regard- 
less of his means or lack of means, can 
go to school for a minimum of two 
additional years.” 

Statement of the President of the 
United States made in an address at 


Defiance, Ohio, on October 15, 1953. 


A Look Backward 


RALPH R. FIELDS 


WHAT Is the most important develop- 
ment in the junior colleges of America 
during the past 25 years? One is 
tempted to name the startling seven- 
fold increase in enrollment, or the de- 
velopment of the commu- 
nity college philosophy, or 
the tremendous surge of 
service to adults. These are 
all of great significance, 
and I strongly suspect each 
is likely to have been cho- 
sen by one of the writers in 
this symposium. But after 
real debate, and undoubtedly because 
my interests lie primarily in the realm 
of instruction, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the most important develop- 
ment was the actual changes in the 
curriculum that have occurred. 

This isn’t simply bias. If changes in 
philosophy, concepts of function, or 
psychological understanding of human 
behavior and learning are not incor- 
porated into curriculum change, they 
remain ideas, not realities. Many of 
the implications of the community col- 
lege concept are not found in flesh and 
blood programs, but many are being 
tried. Let’s look at the major curricu- 
lum shifts of the past quarter of a 
century. 


Professor of Education and Director of 
Division of Instruction at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, RALPH R. FIELDS 
served as Chairman of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges for the years 1950-1952. He is 
the author of What Is the Place 
and the Function of the Commu- 


nity College in Public Educa- 


tion?, a publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and has pub- 
lished also in the Junior College 
Journal and in Teachers College 
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First, The Needs Approach Is Com- 
monly Utilized. In 1930 we were not 
even talking about needs as a basis of 
curriculum building; the closest ap- 
proximation was Charters’ activity 
analysis. Most of the junior college of- 
fering consisted of courses established 
as parallel to ones in the university to 
which students transferred; only in the 
“non-academic” areas was there a 
chance to breathe, and even in them 
the trend was toward organizing con- 
tent in such a fashion that the voca- 
tional course would put up a fairly re- 
spectable academic front. 
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During the thirties we came into an 
era when the needs approach was the 
only one to talk about. Like all educa- 
tional advances, it was introduced as 
though one idea would revolutionize 
the whole educational process. The 
evangelism of the first surge has been 
tempered by time and experience, but 
this was a revolution. A recent inquiry 
into how junior college administrators 
actually operate in the attempt to im- 
prove their programs revealed many 
practices clearly reflecting the concept 
of building curriculum on needs: or- 
ganized surveys of the community, oc- 
cupational surveys, analyses of census 
data, informal and personal studies of 
individual occupations, use of coordi- 
nators for continuous contacts with in- 
dustry, studies of student needs, inven- 
tories of the interests and preferences 
among the adults of the region. 


Advertising Art and Design 

Agriculture 

Agriculture Economics and 
Farm Management 

Agricultural Engineer 

Agronomy and Soil Con- 
servation 

Aircraft Instruments and Engraving 
Operation 

Animal Husbandry 


Dairy Industry 


Technology 


Aviation Transportation Fruit Growing 

Technology 

Building Construction 
Technology 

Chemical Technology 

Child Study 


Construction 


Clothing and Home Manage- Horology 
ment Hotel Technology 
Commerce and Business Horticulture and Orna- 
Management mental Horticulture 


Radio and Communications 
Refrigeration, Heating, and 


Air Conditioning Secretarial 


Commercial Art 


Dairy Laboratory Science 
Dental Hygiene 
Dental Laboratory 


Electrical Technology 
Executive Assisting 
Food Administration 
Auto and Diesel Frozen Foods Industry 
General Electricity 
Heating and Plumbing 


Highway and Bridge 


Ilome Economics 


Retail Distribution 
Rural Engineering 
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There are many problems and issues 
regarding the needs approach which 
remain as challenges, but there is no 
denying that an indication of need is 
considered a first requisite for curricu- 
lum improvement. 

Second: Our Curriculums Have 
Great Breadth. In 1930, three-fourths 
of the offerings in the junior colleges of 
the country were in the academic fields 
in courses that typified the lower di- 
vision curriculums of the four-year 
colleges. How many of the following 
programs found among the technical 
institutes and community colleges of 
New York in 1949 were to be found in 
the catalogs of the junior colleges of 
the twenties? 

By a loose and liberal interpretation of 
titles, I found slightly more than a 
fourth! 

From this listing, one is struck not 


Hospital Dietetics 
Industrial Construction 
Industrial Chemistry 
Services 
Industrial Instrumentation 
Industrial Sales 
Jewelry 
Machine Shop 
Machinery and Metal 
Products Manufacture 
Mechanical Technology 
Medical and Dental 
Office Assistant 
Medical Laboratory 
Technology 
Medical Secretary 
Optical Technology 
Poultry Husbandry and 
Poultry Production 
Practical Nursing 
Machine Design | 
Technical Office 
Assistant 
Textile Technology 


Retail Business Management Technical Drafting 


LOOK BACKWARD 


only with the great range of occupa- 
tions but by the specific nature of them. 
The problem of how specific to con- 
struct the technical-vocational pro- 
gram remains a real issue, but there is 
no doubt that the trend has been to 
make the vocational offering verv 
specific. 


Third: Learning Experiences Are 
Increasingly Real. Many forces ac- 
count for the steady trend toward real- 
ity in instruction: the  psychologi- 
cal study of motivation and learning, 
the needs concept, vocational empha- 
sis and job analysis, rapid advances in 
such social sciences as anthropology 
and sociology. Educational develop- 
ments in response have been many and 
varied: the child-centered school, the 
activity project and activity unit, the 
experience unit, the problem ap- 
proach, the core-curriculum, and 
general education. 


In the junior colleges, three major 
curriculum developments _ illustrate 
this trend. The first and greatest reality 
came with the installation of job-re- 
lated offerings, which has already 
been covered. 

The second is cooperative educa- 
tion. Primarily sparked in the begin- 
ning by cooperative work-experience 
programs, the idea is slowly and halt- 
ingly being carried over into other 
areas of learning. The earlier pro- 
grams are associated with four-year 
colleges and later ones with vocational 
education at the high school level, but 
there is mounting evidence that co- 
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operative education is appropriate for 
the junior college years, both in tech- 
nical-vocational preparation and with 
respect to community problems and 
improvement. 

The third illustration is within the 
general education movement. In the 


attempt to make liberal education 
truly liberalizing, the trend toward 
realism is epitomized by the movement 
away from the concept of knowledge 
just for knowledge’s sake. ‘The direc- 
tion is clearly toward the concept of 
learning to (1) solve problems and 
issues through the method of intelli- 
gence (the scientific method), and 
(2) govern behavior in the light of 
basic values. As general education 
programs in colleges move along this 
path, learning becomes more realistic. 

To sum up—I find the greatest de- 
velopment in the junior college move- 
ment over the past few years to be the 
actual program shifts. Perforce such 
a discussion always creates the im- 
pression of perfection. To correct this, 
let me close by saying that in my 
judgment these program trends are 
just in the beginning stages; we are 
fumbling, groping by trial and error 
methods rather than experimenting 
and evaluating in the light of major 
purposes. To do the latter, the junior 
colleges need from some source the 
surplus energies required to attack 
curriculum problems in a cooperative 
and scientific manner. The next 25 
years will produce curriculum im- 
provements that will dwarf those of 
the past quarter century. 


Junior Colleges Meet Community Needs 


W. H. PLEMMONS 


“WE MUST know our community and 
all its needs—vocational, civic, reli- 
gious,’ declared Mr. P. L. Elliott in 
his inaugural address as President of 
Gardner-Webb (Junior) College 
(North Carolina), ‘and 
then build our program 
and constantly revise it to 
meet those demands.” He 
then went on to say, ““The 
college should operate con- 
structively in the civic, eco- 
nomic, social, political, and 
religious life of our people. 

. we can extend every department 
of our college vitally into the lives of 


our people.” 

There have been many significant 
developments in the junior college field 
during the past 25 years, but to this 
writer the concept of the purposes of a 
junior college as expressed by Presi- 
dent Elliott and giving reality to those 
_purposes constitute the most significant 
development. During this period of 
time junior colleges have reversed a 
trend—now they are going to the 
people. ‘They are being credited as, 


and many established ones are be- 
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coming, community insti- 
tutions in purpose and na- 
ture. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ATTENDANCE 


Some rather well-known studies 
show that geography—the proximity 
or nearness of an institution to the peo- 
ple it serves—still has a great deal to 
do with who and how many of our 
voung people enter college. In these 
days of advanced means of travel some 
have thought that the location of a 
college has little or no relationship to 
who attends it. But consider these 


facts.’ 


1 Jesse P. Bogue, Address to the Sixth 
Junior College Work Conference, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, June 28, 1954. 
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COMMUNITY NEEDS 


(a) Studies made in Michigan a few 
years ago showed a difference of 
about 10 per cent between attend- 
ance at colleges of high school 
graduates from counties in which 
institutions of higher education 
were located and those from coun- 
ties without such institutions. 
In Minnesota, according to a re- 
port published in 1950, ““Most pub- 
lic junior colleges are locally pa- 
tronized institutions while private 
junior colleges serve much wider 
areas. ... three-fifths of the students 
lived within five miles (of the 
school) .” 

(c) A comprehensive study on the sub- 
ject in Ohio, published in 1954, re- 
vealed that, “Wealth and proximity 
to higher institutions result in large 
college attendance. . . . The per- 
centage of the total population en- 
rolled in higher institutions is 1.75, 
almost exactly double the percent- 
age in 54 counties without higher 
institutions.” 


(b) 


Studies conducted in other states 
and localities have arrived at the same 
general conclusions. As a result, steps 
to establish junior colleges have been 
taken in several states and localities in 
an effort more nearly to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Consideration of the reasons for the 
steady, and almost phenomenal, 
growth in the number of junior col- 
leges and of the enrollments in them 
during the past 25 years will reveal the 
fact that these colleges are extending 
themselves into the lives of the people. 
Further consideration will indicate, 
too, that the growth has been due in 
large measure to the establishment of 
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institutions to serve particular com- 
munities. 


SOME WAYS JUNIOR COLLEGES 
SERVE THEIR COMMUNITIES 


Most, if not all, junior colleges are 
serving the communities in which they 
are located by providing curriculums 
needed by those of their students who 
will go on to senior colleges and uni- 
versities—once considered to be al- 
most the only responsibility of a junior 
college. Many of them, too, are now 
offering so-called terminal programs 
of various kinds. Those, however, 
which have taken it as their respon- 
sibility to meet more fully the needs of 
their communities are employing many 
other ways to discharge this obligation. 

The college infirmary, in earlier 
years used only for students, is on many 
campuses a community hospital where 
not only hospital care is available to 
citizens of the community—in many 
instances the only one within a distance 
of several miles—but also where nurses 
receive training. 

Several junior colleges maintain li- 
brary services for various groups and 
shut-ins. Many small public schools 
have inadequate libraries of their own. 
Junior colleges in such localities en- 
courage teachers in the public schools 
to let them provide needed books, mag- 
azines, pamphlets, pictures, maps, and 
the like. It is becoming more common, 
too, for members of the college facul- 
ties to visit the public schools in their 
locality to give assistance to teachers 
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and pupils in the better use of teaching 
materials. The college libraries let it 
be known that their books are available 
with little or no charge to shut-ins and 
other individuals in the community. 

The colleges’ counseling and guid- 
ance services are making important 
contributions to the schools in their 
area. They cooperate with local groups 
in sponsoring Career Days, they con- 
duct testing programs, and their fac- 
ulty members serve as counselors to the 
pupils of the public schools. 

For the businessmen in their area 
some of the junior colleges have es- 
tablished placement bureaus in which 
not only the students, but also anyone 
else, may register. Many of them, too, 
maintain speakers and entertainment 
bureaus through which faculty and 
student talent is made known and 
available to the community groups. 

Adult education is a field in which 
many junior colleges are doing a great 
work. In fact, in some communities 
they are the only agencies able to pro- 
vide leadership and services in this very 
important field, and they are moving 
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to meet the challenge. Leadership is 
provided farmers’ groups, and the col- 
leges’ facilities are made available for 
their use. Ministers in the community 
meet at the college periodically to study 
for their own professional improve- 
ment and to plan cooperatively for 
work in their respective church com- 
munities. Lay leaders in the churches 
look to the college for guidance and 
help and are not disappointed. 

Short courses, term and 
courses, week-end seminars, demon- 
stration projects, and lecture and dis- 
cussion sessions for shorter periods of 
time are planned, arranged, and con- 
ducted—all in an effort to meet the 
manifold needs and desires of the citi- 
zens in the college community. Recre- 
ational and avocational interests are 
also recognized and provided for. 

Thus, in these and other ways, jun- 
ior colleges of the 1950's are operating 
“constructively in the civic, economic, 
social, political, and religious” lives of 
their people. A most significant de- 
velopment! 


year 


Some Observations on Junior College Development 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL 


MY FAIRLY intimate acquaintance 
with the junior college dates from the 
year 1920. At that time there were 
fewer than 200 institutions designated 
as junior colleges in the United States. 
Many of those institutions 
could scarcely qualify as 
junior colleges, even under i 
the most liberal interpreta- 
tion of the term. 

During the intervening 
years we have witnessed the 
steady growth of junior col- 
leges in most of the states of 
this country. Recent reports include 
584 junior colleges with enrollments 
numbering 618,961 students. Along 
with the growth in the number of in- 
stitutions and in enrollments has come 
a maturity of purpose and function, to- 
gether with general acceptance both by 
educators and by the lay public. 


The struggle for recognition and ac- 
ceptance marks the early part of the 
period of junior college development. 
Debates as to its relationship with the 
secondary schools and the higher in- 
stitutions characterized almost every 
meeting where the junior college was 
under discussion. ‘This unwanted inter- 
loper in the field of education was char- 
acterized as “‘a glorified high school” or 
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as “‘a weak pretender endeavoring to 
capitalize upon the name ‘college.’ ” 

Recognition by the regional accredi- 
ting agencies which gave status to the 
junior college was one of the early 
achievements. Beginning with the 
North Central Association in 1917, the 
recognition became nationwide in 
1929 when the New England Associa- 
tion adopted standards for the accred- 
itation of junior colleges. From that 
time forward, recognition by colleges 
and universities has come to be all but 
universal. 

Another significant development has 
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been a gradual maturing of the junior 
college program. In the early days 
much that was done was somewhat op- 
_portunistic in nature. While most of the 
junior colleges laid some claim to the 
development of educational services 
suited to the needs of the communities 
they served, they actually clung to the 
traditional pattern of the first two years 
of the regular four-year college of 
liberal arts. 

However, in recent years we have 
seen more evidence of the development 
of the community college which en- 
deavors to provide a variety of educa- 
tional services related to the needs of 
various types of young people who seek 
education beyond the high school. 
Even in the curriculum for general ed- 
ucation, substantial progress has been 
made. 

As the numbers of high school grad- 
uates seeking further education have 
increased, the facilities of colleges and 
universities have been taxed to meet 
their demands. There is every reason 
to believe that in the years ahead these 
demands will be greatly increased. It 
seems clear that, in the face of this pos- 
sibility, junior colleges must increase in 
number, in size, and in the scope of the 
program of education they will be 
called upon to provide. 

It seems clear to this writer, there- 
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fore, that in the years immediately 
ahead the junior college may have 
its greatest opportunity for substantial 
development. Critical factors that will 
greatly affect such development should 
be a matter for immediate and constant 
concern. 

One of the most important of these 
factors is that of manpower. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to secure 
and maintain competent scholars who 
possess the aptitude to teach and who 
are willing to devote their lives to the 
profession of teaching. Competition 
with industry and government is in- 
tense. There does not appear to be any 
lessening of this competition. 

Another factor relates to the ques- 
tion of the adequacy of the curriculum. 
More and more of our citizens are 
looking critically at our schools. They 
have a right to know whether we are 
really doing a good job of educating 
our young people. This situation calls 
for sober self evaluation to the end that 
we may boldly take such steps as will 
improve the quality of education. 


In the opinion of this, writer the 
manner in which the junior colleges 
deal with these two important factors 
will determine in large measure the 
growth and development of the junior 
colleges in the years immediately 


ahead. 


The Community College 


DAVID L. McKENNA 


AMONG THE multiple developments in 
the junior college field in the past 25 
years, it would at first appear that the 
evolvement of the community college 
with its broad emphasis on an educa- 
tion which includes general, 
terminal technical, adult, 
and _ university parallel 
work would outdistance any 
other contributions in sig- 
nificance. However, a 
searching analysis of the 
community college and its 
program indicates that this 
development is significant only as 
the practical adoption of the educa- 
tional principles which should be in- 
herent in a democracy. Of course, the 
philosophical concept of democracy in 
education has been advocated for a 
longer period than the past quarter 
century, but the infusion of the com- 
munity college into our educational 
program represents, for the first time 
on a large scale, a degree of proximity 
between philosophy and practice. 


The most significant development in 
the junior college field in the past 25 
years, then, has been the practical 
adoption of the democratic philosophy 
of education in the area of the com- 
munity college. Marking the transi- 
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tion from the earlier “prep” 
school type of junior col- 
lege with its emphasis on 
authority, social class, subject matter, 
intellect, and the cultural heritage, the 
community college signifies equal op- 
portunity for individuals to develop, 
according to their needs and abilities, 
into responsible participants i1 democ- 
racy as a way of life. As suggested, the 
new movement implies the inherent 
worth of the individual and his respon- 
sibility in society as prerequisites to the 
organization of the community college 
and its program. Philosophically, the 
individual has been shuttled between 
autocracy and anarchy, in education as 
well as in government, but the demo- 
cratic view of the role of the individual 
points up his value in the realization of 
capacity and participation in society. 
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Whereas the traditional junior college 
program still struggles under the spec- 
tre of the quasi-authoritarianism in 
philosophy and curriculum, the com- 
munity college is revolutionary enough 
to be free for the practice of democratic 
education and the development of the 
“whole’’man. This principle is best ex- 
emplified in the belief that every person 
should have the opportunity for post- 
high school education in order to make 
a personally satisfying adjustment to 
the rigors of a competitive world. As 
such, the core of the community col- 
lege program must be a guidance and 
counseling center which recognizes the 
value of individual reference; the phi- 
losophy of democratic education must 
expand until it includes the “whole” 
man—personal vocation, academic 
and social. 

The philosophy of the “whole” man 
lifts the educative process from the 
sterilization of the intellect to a means 
which can utilize the totality of the col- 
lege experience in an integrating learn- 
ing situation. At this point, the com- 
munity college has the unique oppor- 
tunity of providing a cooperative job 
experience, community atmosphere 
and responsibility, and an integrating 
general education core. Having once 
burst the bonds of traditionalism, the 
community college can then become 
an effective buffer for the submerged 
and anxiety ridden individual which 
impersonal technology often produces. 
Educational democracy is fully aware 
of its social responsibility to the com- 
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munity, the nation, and the world, be- 
cause democracy is directly dependent 
on the realized potential of its citizens. 
The philosophy behind the community 
college is compatible with this view as 
it strives for the extension of the po- 
tential of its citizens. The philosophy 
behind the community college is com- 
patible with this view as it strives for 
the extension of potential citizens and 
the reception of democratic values. 
Only as these goals are realized and ac- 
tivated by mature, socially responsible 
citizens, can the value of personality, 
democratic education, and interna- 
tional understanding become reality. 

Thus, at the center of a philosophi- 
cal concept which stresses the inherent 
worth of educating the individual in 
proportion to his abilities and the re- 
sponsibility of that educated individ- 
ual to society, the community college 
accepts the role of actuating these 
ideals. Conceived in crisis and born of 
necessity, thus unit of higher education 
has within its nature the possibility of 
uniting democratic educational theory 
and practice, of meeting the needs for 
expanded facilities, of educating a 
wide variety of individually different 
persons, of raising the prestige value of 
the semi-professions, and of preserving 
a multitude of tomorrow’s youth from 
the frustrations of an anxious age. 
Moreover, the community college has 
the privilege of extending higher edu- 
cation to young people who are 
usually handicapped by financial, geo- 
graphic, or national barriers. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Above these assets is the currriculum 
which can be viewed as the final cri- 
terion for understanding the educa- 
tional philosophy of an institution. In 
so far as the community college has ex- 
tended its curriculum beyond the uni- 
versity parallel course offerings to the 
fields of general education, technical 
terminal education, and adult educa- 
tion, it has represented the most pro- 
gressive move toward the democratic 
goal of providing for the educational 
needs of the general population. The 
community college seems to be the 
natural environment for courses in the 
humanities, social sciences and natural 
sciences, and particularly as they can 
be coordinated with the experiences of 
the work program, the community, 
and the college. Again, the technical- 
terminal area of the community col- 
lege’s curriculum bespeaks the demo- 
cratic concept of education for all as it 
includes a proportionately large num- 
ber of individuals whose abilities and 
interests are less than professional but 
more than technical. This middle class 
nucleus, often considered the stabilizer 
of the democratic ideal, has been rele- 
gated to the lower levels of intelligence 
and prestige by the traditional liberal 
arts curriculum. With the advent of 
the community college and its empha- 
sis on the inherent value of personality, 
“semi-professionalism” can become an 
occupational term that suggests the 
qualifications of a broad life perspec- 
tive and personal maturity as well as a 
specialized technique. 
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As a capstone to the adoption of the 
democratic philosophy of education in 
the comunity college, the adult educa- 
tion program signifies the breadth of 
scope which such a philosophy must 
include. Inseparable from the belief in 
equal opportunity is the theory that 
education must be a “growing” and a 
“continuing” process throughout life. 
Otherwise, the thought of participa- 
tion in social progress and community 
action is rendered absurd if those 
whose education has been interrupted 
are not given an equal chance to better 
themselves. The very basis of the demo- 
cratic principle is that as many people 
as possible have an increasing under- 
standing, and therefore an increasing 
role, in the processes and policy of the 
society. Only as the community college 
performs the function of leading the 
interested adult population into this 
increased understanding and sense of 
responsibility can the full force of 
democracy ever be revealed. 


To summarize, the most significant 
development in the junior college field 
in the past 25 years has been the re- 
ception of the values which are in- 
trinsic in the democratic philosophy of 
education. The agent of reception has 
been the community college with its at- 
tempt to realize the potential of the in- 
dividual and to educate the “whole” 
man so that a democratic society might 
be advanced by the participation of so- 
cially responsible citizens. 


Development of a Broad Comprehensive 
Curriculum 


E. A. LICHTY 


ATTEMPTING to name the most sig- 
nificant development in the junior col- 
lege movement in the last 25 years is 
like looking for the proverbial needle 
in the haystack. There have been 
many developments in the 
junior college movement 
during the past quarter of 
a century, most of which 
have had some significance 
on the movement in one 
way or another. However, 
since the purpose of this 
article is to select the one 
which to me seems most significant, I 
have chosen the development of a 
broad comprehensive curriculum as 
the one that has played the most im- 
portant role in making the junior col- 
lege a unique educational institution 
of this period. 

Twenty-five years ago the curricu- 
lum of the junior college was almost an 
exact replica of that offered in the first 
two years of the university. There ex- 
isted only minor differences, and the 
one chief aim of the junior college was 
to give the student work that would 
transfer to the university and would 
lead to obtaining the baccalaureate 
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degree. Worthy as this aim 
was, it was not sufficient to 
give the junior college a justifiable 
place in American education. This 
new college needed, not only to do 
a respectable job of preparing stu- 
dents for senior college, but also to 
accept the responsibility of providing a 
type of education for those students 
who wanted to terminate their formal 
schooling with the completion of the 
junior college course. 

A sound approach in curricular ac- 
tivity in the vocational field emerged 
from this development. Semi-profes- 
sional curriculums began to appear, 
and with them the realization that to 
meet the needs of an ever-changing so- 
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BROAD COMPREHENSIVE CURRICULUM 


ciety, many workers needed to be 
trained on this level. Over 300 occu- 
pations were classified in which work- 
ers could be successfully trained on a 
semi-professional level. ‘The junior col- 
lege seemed to be the logical educa- 
tional institution to accept this chal- 
lenge and, thus, terminal vocational 
education became one of the major 
objectives of the institution. 

Parallel with the growth of the ter- 
minal vocational curriculums came 
the demand for a more functional 
type of curriculum in the traditional 
academic fields. Educators soon real- 
ized that it was not enough to make 
America vocationally efficient, but 
that there must also be curriculums 
designed to make the individual a bet- 
ter member of society. Functional 
courses had to be offered in the fields 
of communications, the humanities, 
the sciences, and the fine arts. Thus the 
emphasis on what is commonly called 
“general education” found favor 
among junior college educators. 

These new curriculums made basic 
appeals to more and more prospective 
students. The percentage of high 
school graduates entering college 
steadily increased and the junior col- 
lege became, in fact, the people’s col- 
lege. New colleges sprang up in many 
communities. Local people began as- 
suming responsibility of providing 
higher education of this type for their 
youth. Thus, the junior college became 
the community college, definitely com- 
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mitted to serving the needs of the local 
community. 

This rapid growth of the junior col- 
lege, due to the expansion of the cur- 
riculum, gave rise to many new and 
significant problems. No junior col- 
lege educator is naive enough to claim 
that the solution to all of these prob- 
lems is yet in sight. The question of 
the division of responsibility between 
the state and the local community in 
matters of finance and control of the 
junior college is one that has not yet 
been solved. There exist today wide 
differences among the states as to the 
portion of financial responsibility ac- 
cepted by the state in providing junior 
college education. That local com- 
munities must invest in this kind of ed- 
ucation in order to maintain local ini- 
tiative and local pride seems to be a 
justifiable thesis. On the other hand, 
many communities, which would like 
to provide junior college education, 
are unable to expand their programs 
and still maintain acceptable stand- 
ards in already existing educational 
programs. However, some credence 
must be given to the argument that for 
the state to furnish the major part of 
the support for the junior college 
would be favoring a relatively few 
communities of the state. The answer 
seems to lie somewhere in between the 
extremes of these viewpoints. 

Another problem for which the cur- 
riculum expansion is definitely respon- 
sible is that of securing adequately pre- 
pared instructors to teach on the jun- 
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ior college level. ‘Twenty-five years ago 
the major prerequisite for teaching in 
the junior college was previous teach- 
ing experience in the high school. ‘This 
practice robbed the high school of 


some of its most able teachers and did 


not guarantee successful junior college 
teaching. Many high school teachers, 
who aspired to teach in the junior col- 
lege, pursued an academic curriculum 
and obtained the master’s degree. 
Many subject matter specialists found 
their way to junior college faculties. 
Soon it became apparent that the suc- 
cessful teacher in the junior college 
was the one who could make the gen- 
eral approach to his subject matter 
area, who knew and understood the 
problems of the post-high school youth, 
and who knew the philosophy and 
place of the junior college in American 
education. 

Junior college administrators ap- 
pealed to graduate schools to provide 
teachers prepared for this type of in- 
stitution. That the teachers in the jun- 
ior college needed specific preparation 
for their jobs became a recognizable 
fact. Problems of continuing the prep- 
aration of the teacher while on the job 
presented themselves. Problems of 
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correlating the work in the classrooms 
with experiences in industry took on 
added meaning, and the chasm be- 
tween town and gown is being bridged 
in many junior college communities. 

The junior college, then, in the sec- 
ond quarter of a century of its exist- 
ence has reached its maturity. It has 
carved its place into the American ed- 
ucational pattern as an institution de- 
signed for specific purposes. It has 
demonstrated that it can do a superior 
job of providing terminal, vocational, 
and cultural education for the many 
young people who enter its doors. It 
has shown that it can provide prepara- 
tory education for those students who 
prefer to stay at home for two more 
years before entering the university. It 
has raised the general educational level 
of the community through courses for 
the adults and through providing cul- 
tural entertainment for its citizenry. 
All of these things have been accom- 
plished in the past 25 years because 
junior college educators visioned a 
broad comprehensive curriculum for 
this most American institution and 
dared to face the difficulties of putting 
their programs into operation. 


Acceptance of Community 
College Concept 


LEON N. HENDERSON 


ACCEPTANCE and implementation of 
the community college concept ap- 
pears to be the most significant devel- 
opment during the first quarter cen- 
tury of service rendered by the Junior 
College Journal. During 
this time the community 
college has developed as an 
integral part of the nation’s 
educational program and 
its mission has been better 
defined. The community 
college is no longer merely 
a general notion; rather, 
sizable numbers of these institutions 
are already efficiently providing the 
pattern of services appropriate for the 
modern American communities they 
serve. 

When a junior college performs all 
of its functions in relation to the 
needs of young people and adults of a 
population center, it becomes a com- 
munity college. A community college 
is designed to serve the social and eco- 
nomic needs of the people of a com- 
munity as they cooperate under the 
American historical and cultural heri- 
tage to achieve their personal and so- 
cial goals. The improvement of living 
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involves the community college in both 
the material and non-material aspects 
of the culture. Its program embraces 
general education as well as the ap- 
propriate vocational and enrichment 
opportunities. 

The early junior colleges, however, 
did not emanate directly from a care- 
ful consideration of the broad cultural 
needs found within a community. Pre- 
ceding the development and accept- 
ance of the community college con- 
cept, the scope of thinking tended to 
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center around three questions stated 
in 1917 by A. F. Lange,’ namely: (1) 
Shall certain American colleges have 
their heads cut off, and, if so, by 
whom? (2) Shall the American uni- 
versity-college have its legs cut off, and, 
if so, where? (3) Shall the American 
four-year high school be stretched, and, 
if so, how? Primarily these three ques- 
tions were raised by educational lead- 
ers who were primarily concerned that 
the high schools and colleges of Ameri- 
ca were deviating from the established 
European system. 

President Henry P. Tappan of the 
University of Michigan in 1852 sug- 
gested that universities transfer the 
work of secondary departments to the 
high schools. President William Rain- 
ey Harper of the young University of 
Chicago in the 1890's reorganized the 
University into “junior” and “senior” 
colleges. Before many years the voice 
of President William Starr Jordan 
of Stanford urged that the universi- 
ties transfer to the junior colleges all 
lower division responsibilities. Presi- 
dent Harper, “the father of the junior 
college,” also encouraged the associa- 
tion of the first permanent public jun- 
ior college with the Joliet, Iliinois high 
school. Furthermore, through Har- 
pers leadership a few of the smaller 
denominational degree granting col- 
leges were cut back to junior colleges. 
Meanwhile, as public school adminis- 


1 A. F. Lange, “The Junior College as an 
Integral Part of the Public School System,” 
School Review, XXV (September, 1917), 
p. 465. 
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trators became aware of the new edu- 
cational institution that was coming 
upon the scene, they seemed primarily 
concerned with how it should fit into 
the existing educational structure; for 
example, should it be 6-3-2 or 6-4-4? 
As necessary as are businesslike organi- 
zation, financing, and control, the 
early noises of adjustment distracted 
the attention of many professional and 
lay leaders from a deeper analysis of 
the social bases of this level of educa- 
tional service. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur verbalized the 
basic concept of the community col- 
lege in the first issue of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal when he wrote: 

Great intellectual tides are constantly 
moving beneath the surface of our civili- 
zation. Often they are not sensed by 
those busy with the operation of estab- 
lished educational machinery, but in the 
long-run they have their way. The in- 
creasing wealth and free time of the 
American people have prolonged the pe- 
riod of training for our American youth. 
The growing complexity of a human so- 
ciety which is being re-molded by scien- 
tific discovery of all sorts has in itself 
compelled more understanding on the 
part of men and women of their environ- 
ment, and the need of a democracy for 
a better contributing citizenship has be- 
come of paramount significance. 

Educator-Statesman Wilbur was 


prophetic in that great social forces 
have made Americans look beyond the 


“established educational machinery” 
to the community college. A series of 


2Ray Lyman Wilbur, “Introduction,” 
Junior College Journal, I (October, 1930), 
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ACCEPTANCE 


near catastrophic events during the 
Great Depression, the Great War, 
and more recently in America’s 
“great opportunity” as a world leader 
have awakened more of the people 
to a realization of their social re- 


sponsibilities. 

At the beginning of this calendar 
year the commander of the “Nautilus” 
flashed the message that for the first 
time man was proceeding on atomic 
power. This fact is so tremendous that 
most people have not realized its im- 
portance. It happened before some 
Americans had caught the significance 
of the application of other forms of 
power in the modern technology. 
When President Tappan was con- 
cerned during the 1850’s with the 
problems of fashioning a great Ameri- 
can university after the European pat- 
tern, minerals, fuels, and water power 
produced only 6 per cent of the energy 
output whereas work animals pro- 
duced 79 per cent and human workers 
produced 15 per cent. By 1930, it was 
84, 11, and 5 per cent respectively, 
whereas, by 1950, it was 94, 3, and 3 
per cent, respectively. Since the funda- 
mental factor in modern technology is 
power, it would be difficult to estimate 
the effects of increases in energy out- 
put which will result from nuclear fis- 
sion. The changes of the material as- 
pects of the culture impinge upon the 
non-material aspects of the culture. 

Examples of some of the effects of 
technological development will serve 
to illustrate. A myriad of personal and 
community problems have arisen from 
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urbanization. Hundreds of new occu- 
pations have evolved. Habits of 
thought and living have been affected 
by such change. Statistics on changes 
in occupational distribution have 
shown huge decrease in numbers of 
farmers and farm managers, farm la- 
borers and foremen, and _ private 
household workers. Between 1940 and 
1950 the percentage increase in the 
number of professional, technical, and 
kindred workers was nearly 40 per 
cent. So was it for managers, officials, 
and numerous other occupational 
groups. Science and technology ap- 
plied to agriculture as well as to in- 
dustry and commerce have brought 
about complexities of living and mak- 
ing a living which require not only a 
higher level of education, but also a 
continuing process of re-education. 

A careful look at the better com- 
munity colleges reveals that officials 
and teachers are sensitive to the deeper 
social forces and as a result are provid- 
ing carefully conceived programs. 
These programs involve more than the 
very best articulation with high schools 
and colleges. ‘They involve new hori- 
zontal services as well. A community 
college is sensitive to the material and 
non-material cultural force within its 
service area. Young people, older peo- 
ple, and groups of all types understand 
its functions and demand its services. 
The community college concept ap- 
parently is now being both accepted 
and implemented as the Junior Col- 
lege Journal prepares for its 25th anni- 
versary. 


| 
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Professional Development of Junior College 
Instructors 


C. C. COLVERT 


THE MOST outstanding development 
in the junior colleges during the past 
25 years could well be in any one of five 
or more areas. One, it could be in the 
marvelous improvement and expan- 
sion of plants and equip- 
ment. There are probably, 
today, many more new and 
well equipped junior col- 
lege buildings than in any 
other area of higher educa- 
tion. ‘Two, the curricular 
offerings have increased 
manyfold. In the area of 
nonacademic offerings, the 
centages have increased as _fol- 
lows: 31.3 per cent’ in 1921, to 33.2 
per cent in 1930,’ 35.4 per cent in 
1937° and to 52.1 per cent in 1947." 
Three, through personal observations 


1W. C. Eells, The Junior College. New 
York: Houghton Miffin Company, 1931, 
p. 485. 

2 Ibid. 

3C. C. Colvert, The Public Junior Col- 
lege Curriculum. Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1939, p. 140. 

* Bascom H. Storey, “An Analysis of the 
Course Offerings in the Public Junior Col- 
leges of the United States” (Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation), The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, 1949), p. 197. 


per- 
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tional. 


the writer knows that the professional 
qualifications of the administrators 
have increased. Also, their personal 
understanding of the basic purposes of 
the junior college has developed greatly 
during these years. Fourth, undoubt- 
edly the community services of the jun- 
ior college have increased most satis- 
factorily. Both the college administra- 
tors and faculties, and the public have 
accepted the idea that the local jun- 
ior college is a community service 
institution. Fifth, and last, is the 


most significant development, that of 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 


the professional development of the 
junior college instructors. 


It does not matter how modern and 
complete are the buildings and equip- 
ment, how broad the curriculum, how 
well trained the administrators, how 
complete the community service, and 
how great the interest of the public. If 
the instructors are not trained and 
equal to the task, then the entire pro- 
gram is very faulty. 

The data in Tables I and II show in 
an objective way the progress junior 
college instructors have made in the 
matter of a greater amount of aca- 
demic training. The percentage of 
public junior college instructors with 
the doctor’s degree has increased from 
2.8 in 1918 to 3.0 in 1922, 6.3 in 
1953, and 7.2 in 1955. The percentage 
with master’s degrees has increased 
from 39.0 in 1918 to 47.0 in 1922, 67.5 
in 1953 and to 68.5 in 1955. Of those 
having a master’s degree as their high- 
est degree in 1953 and 1955, approxi- 
mately a third have at least 30 semester 
hours or more beyond the master’s de- 
gree. The percentage of those instruc- 
tors with only a bachelor’s degree has 
increased from 45.0 per cent in 1918 to 
47.0 per cent in 1922, decreased to 20.9 
per cent in 1953 and to 17.9 per cent 
in 1955. Likewise, there has been an 
overall decrease in the percentage of 
those having no degree. The percent- 
age was 12.8 in 1918, 3.0 in 1922, up 
to 5.3 in 1953 and 6.5 in 1955. The 
above data are given in Table I. Thus, 
in the public junior colleges, whereas, 
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only 42.3 per cent of the instructors 
had graduate degrees in 1918 and 50.0 
per cent in 1922, there were 73.8 per 
cent in 1953 and 75.7 per cent in 1955. 

The story is quite similar in general 
for the private junior colleges as for the 
public. Relatively speaking, there was 
a large percentage of instructors in the 
private junior colleges in 1918 with a 
doctor’s degree, 8.2 per cent. This 
dropped to 6.0 per cent in 1953 and to 
7.7 per cent in 1955. The percentage 
of instructors with a master’s degree in 
1918 was 27.0, 34.0 in 1922, 67.7 in 
1953, and a drop to 62.9 per cent in 
1955. Between 25.0 and 30.0 per cent 
of those with the master’s degree as 
the highest degree in 1953 and 1955 
have 30 hours or more beyond the mas- 
ter’s degree. There has been an overall 


‘decrease in the percentage of instruc- 


tors with only a bachelor’s degree. 
However, where these were 51.0 per 
cent with a bachelor’s degree in 1918, 
there were 60.0 per cent in 1922. 
The percentage dropped to 22.9 per 
cent in 1953 but rose to 26.7 per cent 
in 1955. There has been a consistent 
decrease in the percentage of instruc- 
tors in the private junior colleges with 
no degree. In 1918 the percentage was 
13.4; in 1922, 5.0; in 1953, 3.4; and 
in 1955 the percentage had decreased 
to 2.77. The above data are listed in 
Table II. Again, as in the public junior 
colleges, the percentage of the private 
junior college instructors with gradu- 
ate degrees increased over the years. 
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TABLE I 


The Per Cent of the Instructors in Public Junior Colleges for the Years Designated 
Who Have the Doctor’s, Master’s, Bachelor's and No Degree for 
Their Highest Degrees. 


Year Total No. of Doctor’s Master’s Bachelor’s No Degree 
and Study Instructors Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1918 (a) 180 2.8 39.5 45.0 2.8 
McDowell 

1922 (b) 163 3.0 47.0 47.0 3.0 (e) 
Koos 

1953 (c) 4,955 6.3 67.5 20.9 5.3 
Colvert & 

Litton 

1955 (d) 6,985 7.2 68.5 17.9 6.5 
Colvert & 

Baker 


(a) E. M. McDowell, The Junior College. Washington, D.C.: United States Government 


Printing Office, 1919, p. 56. 


(b) L. V. Koos, The Junior College Movement. New York: Grimm and Company, 1925, 


p. 67. 


(c) C. C. Colvert and M. L. Litton, “Junior College Teachers Salaries.” (Austin: Re- 
search Office, American Association of Junior Colleges, 1953), pp. 5-10. 

(d) C. C. Colvert and M. L. Baker, “Salaries of Junior College Teachers and Administra- 
tors in the Junior Colleges of the United States for 1954-55.” (Austin: Research Office, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 1954), pp. 10—14. 

(e) Not quite comparable with the other data since instructors in special subjects such as 
home economics, art, music, and physical training are omitted. 


The percentages rose from 35.2 in 


1918 to a high of 73.7 in 1953. 


Ancther factor in the professional 
development of the junior college in- 
structor during the past 25 years has 
been the inauguration of professional 
courses in education dealing with the 
junior college. The first course offered 
in colleges and universities on the jun- 
jor college was “The Junior College.” 
Such a course was offered in the twen- 
ties and early thirties. In a survey* 


5C. C. Colvert and M. L. Baker, “The 


made in 1954, there were a total of 23 
colleges and universities in the United 
States which offered an average 1.8 
courses per school pertaining to the 
junior college only. There are as many 
as eight such courses offered in one 
university. Forty colleges and univer- 
sities offered one or more courses 
which treat the junior college only asa 


Status of College and University Offerings 
and Services in the Area of Junior College 
Education and Professional Up-Grading of 
Junior College Faculty Members” (Austin: 
Research Office, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1955), pp. 2-7. 
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TABLE I 


The Per Cent of the Instructors in Private Junior Colleges for the Years Designated 
Who Have the Doctor’s, Master’s, Bachelor's and No — for 
Their Highest Degrees. 


Year Total No. of Doctor’s Master’s Bachelor’s No Degree 
and Study Instructors Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1918 (a) 343 8.2 27.0 51.0 13.4 
McDowell 

1922 (b) 129 1.0 34.0 60.0 5.0 (e) 
Koos 

1953 (c) 1,209 6.0 67.7 22.9 3.4 
Colvert & 

Litton 

1955 (d) 1,813 7.7 62.9 26.7 2.7 
Colvert & 

Baker 

(a) See note (a), Table I 

(b) See note (b), Table I 

(c) See note (c), Table I 

(d) See note (d), Table I 

(e) See note (e), Table I 


portion of the entire course. Nineteen 
of these institutions offer at least one 
workshop per year in the field of junior 
college education, and 23 give consul- 
tant and field services to the junior 
colleges. This interest on the part of 
colleges of education and graduate 
schools within the last 25 years has 
certainly up-graded junior college fac- 
ulty members. They are much better 
acquainted with the history and phi- 
losophy of the junior college, the cur- 
riculum, and community aspects of the 
junior college than ever before. 

In fact, the faculties in almost 80 
per cent of the junior colleges are tak- 
ing advantage of the summer schools 
of senior colleges and universities.° 


6 Tbid., p. 6. 


Another factor in the improvement 
of faculty members in the junior col- 
leges has been the development of in- 
service training programs. Junior col- 
leges today are making much use of 
such programs. In a study made in 
1949 as to the extent of in-service 
training programs, the following was 
found: of 313 to 325 junior colleges 
which responded to the inquiry, there 
were 43.4 per cent which had a faculty 
workshop prior to the fall opening of 
college to consider teacher problems. 
There were 27.5 per cent which had a 
planned in-service program of at least 
four months in length. Fifty-eight per 
cent had library collection of profes- 
sional books developed specifically for 
faculty use. A manual of procedures 
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was available for the faculty in 38.7 
per cent of the colleges.’ 

In summary, the junior college in- 
structors, within the past 25 years, 
have made most satisfactory profes- 
sional development. This is true for 
three major reasons: first, they have 
increased their number who have 
graduate degrees by approximately 50 
per cent; second, the faculties in over 


7C. C. Colvert and H. E. Bright, Sug- 
gested Materials for In-Service Training 
Programs for Junior Colleges (Austin: Re- 
search Office, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Vol. 1, No. 2, January, 
1950), p. 5. 
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80 per cent of the colleges take ad- 
vantage of summer offerings in the 
colleges and universities. Some 23 col- 
leges and universities offer one to eight 
courses, with a median of 1.8, which 
pertain to the junior college only. Four 
institutions offer one or more courses 
which treat the junior college as a 
portion of the entire course. Junior 
colleges also take advantage of work- 
shops and consultant services offered 
them by some 19 to 23 colleges and 
universities. Third, 27.5 to 58.0 per 
cent of the colleges responding, offer 
one to four types of in-service training 
programs for the faculty members. 


Broadened Concept of Function and Scope 
of Junior Colleges 


ALGO D. HENDERSON 


THE MOST significant development of 
the past 25 years among two-year col- 
leges, it seems to me, has been the 
broadening of the concept of their 
function and the scope of their pro- 
gram. Increasing use of 
the name “community col- 
leges” is important in the 
new development. 

In its origin and early 
history, the two-year col- 
lege was pretty definitely 
a “junior” college in fact 
as well as in name. Its 
program was preparatory for the 
upperclass years in senior college. 
Its curriculum was composed of the 
usual freshman-sophomore courses in 
the liberal arts, and these in turn were 
influenced and overshadowed by the 
curriculum pattern and sequential re- 
quirements of the liberal arts colleges 
of large universities. This articulation 
of programs between the junior col- 
lege and the senior colleges had, and 
still has, some advantages, especially 
for those students who are planning 
four-year sequences. But the point is, 
the two-year college had not yet de- 
veloped a raison d’etre of its own. 
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During this period, experimentation 
began _ with vocational - terminal 
courses. In the newer and rapidly 
growing West this experimenting was 
done by public colleges. In the East, 
this service was more apt to be pro- 
vided by private, profit - making 
schools; but a number of non-profit 
“technical institutes,’ and a few public 
ones began to make fine contributions 
in designing technical-terminal pro- 
grams on the post-high school level. 
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In the meantime, also, the field of 
adult education was growing rapidly 
and being enriched in content. The 
public junior colleges which were en- 
rolling many part-time students, began 
to sense an opportunity to render a 
community service for various cate- 
gories of adults. 

This resume leads to the develop- 
ments of the past 25 years. For during 
these years, these three streams have 
converged in their impacts on the jun- 
ior college, giving rise to the modern 
junior or community college. The col- 
lege as of today has come to serve the 
three purposes of giving college-paral- 
lel courses, of providing vocational- 
terminal opportunities in education, 
and of extending varied services to 
part-time students and adults. 


This threefold plan cf operation is, 
of course, but the skeleton of the new- 
type institution. Elaborations have 
come in many ways: diversified courses 
of study; experimentation with new- 
type general education courses; gen- 
eral-terminal programs; cultural ac- 
tivities; counseling services; and an 
emulation of the spirited extra-cur- 
ricular activities that are so typical of 
all college campuses today. Methods 
have been evolved to provide a closer 
integration with the community of 
which the college is a part, and of 
uzilizing that community as an edu- 
cational laboratory. Among these 
methods are those of devising new cur- 
riculums after making occupational or 
community surveys; organizing citizen 
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advisory committees; establishing co- 
operative study-and-work plans for the 
students; and opening the educational 
plants on a 12-hour day basis for 
course offerings and community ac- 
tivities. 

Many of the technical institutes, 
such as those in New York State, have 
changed markedly in concept, too. The 
most radical change, in many in- 
stances, has been the insertion on a 
required basis of courses in general 
education. Some of the institutes have 
become indistinguishable from com- 
munity colleges in the function and 
scope of their program; some have 
been renamed and reorganized as 
community colleges. 


Both the colleges and the institutes 
have responded to the war-time and 
post-war needs of American industry 
and of the professions for technicians 
with college-level training. Techno- 
logical developments have come so fast 
during the past 25 years that the edu- 
cational institutions have had diffi- 
culty in keeping abreast of the de- 
mands for personnel. But industry, too, 
has found that it cannot provide ade- 
quate training through apprenticeship 
for these more advanced and special- 
ized positions. Thus a new level of 
training is being developed, a level be- 
tween the vocational curriculums of 
the high schools and the programs of 
the professional schools. This training 
for the semi-professions offers the com- 
munity college an almost virgin op- 
portunity for imaginative design of 
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programs and for service to employers 
and to students. The community col- 
leges, utilizing modern survey tech- 
niques, and working closely in cooper- 
ation with community leaders, are pro- 
viding an answer to the question often 
propounded by university leaders: 
“Will we educate so many college stu- 
dents that they can’t find suitable 
employment?” 

In the process of achieving its meta- 
morphosis the junior college has be- 
come less a stepchild of the senior col- 
lege. It has developed a fresh role for 
itself that is occupying an increasingly 
important niche in the structure of 
post-high school education. At the 
same time, the other colleges and uni- 
versities have been making more posi- 
tive efforts to cultivate good relations 
and to solve on a cooperative basis the 
problems that the two types of insti- 
tutions have in common. They are 
doing so because they welcome the 
transfer students and because they can 
see that the prospective increase in col- 
lege enrollments makes the community 
colleges more necessary than ever. 

The senior colleges are not without 
some apprehensions concerning the 
trends among the community colleges. 
Busy with their own types of programs, 
they have not thought out very clearly 
the meaning or the justification of the 


changing character of the junic: col-, 


lege. They need to be educated further. 
It must also be admitted they have a 
point that no college with limited re- 


sources can: “do everything for every- | 
body.” I think that the developments © 
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among the junior colleges have been 
healthy and desirable ones. But any 
collegiate movement of less than 25 
years of experience is of necessity an 
experimental one. The pitfalls that can 
arise because of scattered efforts, super- 
ficial standards, or poorly designed 
programs must be foreseen and 
avoided if the confidence of the senior 
colleges is to be maintained. 

The significance and comparative 
recency of the development in concept 
of the community college can be ap- 
preciated more fully through an an- 
ecdote. The President’s Commission 
on Higher Education in 1947 debated 
at length what the function of the two- 
year college in American life was and 
whether to recommend the use of the 
term “community college” instead of 
the then more widely used one, “junior 
college.”’ At first the Commission was 
divided in its thinking. As well in- 
formed a person as the late Dr. George 
F. Zook, then President of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, at one point 
expressed considerable _ reservation 
about the proposed change in name. 
But after thorough analysis, the Com- 
mission reached unanimous decisions 
about the recommendations. If the 
same Commission were meeting today, 
only eight years later, there probably 
would be little doubt in the minds of 
the members about the wisdom of the 
designation ““community college” ; and 
I feel sure that they would agree that 
these colleges are doing their share in 
carrying out the basic recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 


An Emerging Concept Points to the Future 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


THE PAST quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed a wide variety of highly signifi- 
cant junior college developments. 
Among these are the following: 


The more than eightfold 
expansion of junior college 
enrollment, from 74,000 in 


1931 to a current level in ex- 
cess of 600,000. 


The more than 1100 per 
cent increase in public jun- 
ior college students, from 
35,000 in 1931 to 553,000 
reported in the 1955 Junior 
College Directory. 


The sharp increase in adult attend- 
ance until adult and special students 
comprise more than half of the total 
junior college enrollment. 


An increased recognition of the place 
of terminal education in the junior col- 
lege—given major impetus by the Ter- 
minal Education Study of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


The strengthening of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges—includ- 
ing, not only an expansion in member- 
ship, but also the establishment of a na- 
tional headquarters, the employment of 
a full-time executive secretary, and the 
development of a program of study and 
research with wide membership partici- 
pation. 


The establishment of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal and its development under 
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A nationwide authority on higher educa- 
tion, B. LAMAR JOHNSON is Professor 
of Education at U.C.L.A. Before accepting 
his present position, he was Dean of Instruc- 
tion and Librarian at Stephens College in 
Columbia, Missouri. In 1951 Dr. 
Johnson directed the California 
Study of General Education in 
the Junior College, the results 
of which have been published in 
a book titled General Education 
in Action. The author has written 
many professional articles and 


has held many elective positions 
in professional societies. 


the editorship of three distinguished 
leaders in junior college education. 

An increased interest in and recogni- 
tion of the place of the library in the jun- 
ior college—stimulated in part by the 
library program of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York with its grants of 
more than $250,000 and a consequent 
strengthening of many junior college 
libraries. 


The recognition of a need for state- 
wide junior college planning, as is evi- 
denced by state junior college surveys 
in all sections of the nation and currently 
by the important role assigned to junior 
colleges in state studies designed to plan 
for the education of the vastly increasing 
numbers of youth who will come of col- 
lege age during the next 15 years. 


These, and other advances which 
might be listed, become even more sig- 
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nificant when they are considered in 
the light of the history of the past 25 
years: the great depression of the 
thirties, the devastating world war 
of the forties, and the current pe- 
riod of cold war-mobilization-prosper- 
ity inflation. The development and 
strengthening of the junior college dur- 
ing such periods of crisis and adversity 
give convincing evidence of its vitality. 

Valid arguments could be presented 

for designating almost any one of the 
achievements listed above as the most 
significant junior college development 
during the past 25 years. And yet, im- 
portant as each of them may be, none 
should, in the judgment of the writer, 
be designated number one in signifi- 
cance. 
~ The most important junior college 
advance of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury is, in part, reflected in some of the 
developments identified above. It is, 
however, more inclusive than any one 
of them. It is an advance which has 
been significantly recognized only in 
recent years—and one in which tre- 
mendous progress can be anticipated 
during the decade which lies immedi- 
ately ahead. 

It is the considered judgment of this 
author that the most important junior 
college development of the past 25 
years has been the emergence of the 
concept of the public junior college as 
a community college. 

The need for community colleges 
has arisen from a variety of trends and 
findings. These include the social and 
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technological forces which demand ad- 
ditional education for vastly increas- 
ing numbers of citizens and workers; 
the evidence that bringing colleges 
closer to the homes of potential stu- 
dents removes one of the major bar- 
riers to continuing education; the rec- 
ognition of contrasting characteristics 
of communities, large and small, rural 
and urban, agricultural and industrial; 
and the increasing complexity of com- 
munity problems — problems to the 
meeting of which the community col- 
lege can contribute vitally. 

It is clear that, on the whole, the 
public junior college has not yet suc- 
ceeded in becoming community-cen- 
tered. The concept has, however, been 
advanced and accepted; and encour- 
aging progress in translating it into 
action has been made by a consider- 
able number of junior colleges. This 
progress is highly significant and fun- 
damentally important, for it opens vast 
new opportunities for junior college 
service, growth, and development. 

It was not until late in its fourth 
year of publication that the word 
“community” appeared in the title of 
an article in the Junior College Jour- 
nal.* In Eells’ comprehensive volume’ 
on the junior college, published in 
1931, only two references are listed 


1Roy W. Goddard, “Junior College 
Serves Community Needs,” Junior College 


Journal, 4:308-311, March, 1934. 


2W. C. Eells, The Junior College. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1931, p. 820. 
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under “community” in the index— 
and none to “community college.” 


More recently, of course, ““commu- 
nity college’ has been used in the 
titles of several books and of numerous 
articles. Education For All American 
Youth, A Further Look® includes 69 
references to “community colleges” in 
its index. 

In the discussion of community col- 
leges, at least three common charac- 
teristics can be identified : 


1. Location close to the homes of 
its students. 

2. An educational program designed 
to serve the needs of the particular com- 
munity in which it is located. 

3. An educational program in which 
community resources are utilized in pro- 
gram planning and development. 


The current identification of “‘com- 
munity colleges” with “junior col- 
leges” in the thinking of educators is 
suggested by the fact that Education 
Index lists ““community colleges,” not 
as a subject heading, but only as a 
cross reference to “junior colleges.” 

Strictly speaking, of course, the com- 
munity college need not be a junior 
college. Four-year colleges and univer- 
sities can be community-centered, and 
some are. The public junior college is, 
however, particularly adapted to being 
a community institution. As a relative- 
ly new unit in American education, it 


3 Educational Policies Commission, Edu- 
cation For All American Youth, A Further 
Look. National Education Association, 1952, 
p. 388. 
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is but little hampered by traditions; it 
can adapt its program to community 
requirements without being limited to 
many college and university require- 
ments of credits, courses, and degrees. 
Since the public junior college is usu- 
ally locally controlled, it can also 
readily be responsive to community 
needs. 

The community college is an actu- 
ality in an increasing number of cities, 
towns, suburban areas, and agricul- 
tural regions in all sections of our na- 
tion. In these colleges, curriculums are 
typically planned on the basis of com- 
munity surveys and are developed 
with the help of lay advisory boards. 
Course offerings, and often consulta- 
tion services and conferences, emerge 
from local needs: automobile technol- 
ogy in Michigan, ranch practice in 
Colorado; police training in Chicago; 
instrumentation in the industrial areas 
of New York and California; poultry 
production in Oklahoma; dairy prac- 
tice in Minnesota; medical technology 
in Rochester, Minnesota; and photo- 
graphic technology in Rochester, Min- 
nesota. Nor is general education neg- 
lected in the community college. 
Courses and programs in communica- 
tions skills, family living, citizenship, 
human relations, mental health—and 
in related academic areas—contribute 
to the common learnings required by 
all for effective day to day living. Fo- 
rums, symphony orchestras, choruses, 
book fairs, nursery schools, and geri- 
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atrics workshops are integral parts of 
some programs. 

The community college is, indeed, 
an idea in action. 

The need for community-centered 
institutions has been recognized by ed- 
ucational and by lay leaders alike; 
the concept of such colleges has been 
defined; and progress has been made 
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in their development. And, yet, so vast 
is the need, so tremendous the oppor- 
tunity, that the community college 
idea largely remains a dream for to- 
morrow. Clearly, this most significant 
junior college development of the past 
25 years is one which points to the 
future. 


Junior College Libraries 


JAMES O. WALLACE 


‘* “WHERE ARE you going, my pretty 
maid?’ ‘I’m going a’milking, sir,’ she 
said.” ‘That was no doubt about the 
answer given in the nursery rhyme, but 
when we ask, ““Where are you going, 
junior college library?” librarians and 
administrators cannot give a direct 
answer because they do not know. We 
lack information upon which to base 
conclusions; as a result, each institu- 
tion must project itself blindly into the 
unknown without knowledge of facts 
compiled by similar institutions, knowl- 
edge which might aid in redirecting the 
objectives of its library. 


For two years an attempt has been 
made to compile junior college library 
statistics. The figures for 1953-54 pub- 
lished in College and Research Libra- 
ries' (January, 1955) represent only 
109 junior colleges. Although this was 
twice the number reported in the first 
compilation, it still represents no more 
than one-fifth of the junior colleges in 
this country. Some states had no col- 
leges included in the report, and in only 
a few were as many as one-third of the 
institutions reported. 

The statistics reported are helpful. 

1 Reprints available from Association of 


College and Reference Libraries, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES O. WALLACE is Librarian at San 


Antonio College in San Antonio, Texas. 


Of the 109 colleges sending statistics, 
28 (all public) had an enrollment of 
more than 1000 students, 46 were pri- 
vately controlled, and 78 were ac- 
credited by their regional associations. 
Books in the libraries ranged from 200 
to 86,000 volumes with a median num- 
ber of 10,598. Volumes added during 
the year varied from a low of 71 toa 
high of 4,900 with a median of 543 
volumes. Expenditures for books ran 
from $268 to $20,725 with a median 
of $1,200. Circulation was from 1,005 
to 108,000 volumes. Particularly in- 
teresting was the variation in months 
of duty for librarians and in their sal- 
aries; librarians worked anywhere from 
nine to 12 months, while salaries 
ranged up to the maximum salary re- 
ported of $7,700. The size of the library 
staff ranged from the minimum of one 
to the equivalent of 20.7 full-time em- 
ployees. Although such information is 
interesting, it is inconclusive unless 
more complete figures are available. 
Now is the time for junior college 
librarians to gather the figures which 
will provide the statistical information 


needed for a 1954-55 compilation. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Now is the time for presidents and 
deans to encourage librarians‘ to be 
ready when the request comes for the 
third annual compilation this summer. 
If we are to be able to do any informed 
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planning for the future of our institu- 
tions and particularly for the libraries 
in these institutions, we must all make 
certain that our institution will not 
be omitted from this next report. 


| 
\ 


IN THIS issue of the Journal the Desk 
will have somewhat of the then and 
now flavor. We have before us the first 
volume, October, 1930, to June, 1931, 
and heaps of materials of current in- 
terest from the years 1954 to 1955. We 
propose to contrast and compare some 
of the more important events and 
problems of the two periods respect- 
ing junior colleges. 

One of the first to catch the eye deals 
with the establishment of these insti- 
tutions. In the first issue of the Journal 
is an article entitled, “Junior College 
Birth Control in Mississippi.” In that 
state a considerable number of board- 
ing County Agricultural High Schools 
had been established in the early part 
of the century. This action had been 
necessary because roads were very bad 
during the winter months. When much 
better roads were built in the late 
1920's, students could live at home and 
commute to their local high schools. 
The problem regarding what could be 
done with the County High Schools 
then arose. The junior college move- 
ment was beginning to come into 
prominence, and establishment of jun- 


ior colleges in the County High Schools 
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seemed to be the logical solution for 
two problems: one, the full use of the 
plants and two, the offering of further 
education at the local or regional level. 

Mississippi took council regarding 
some mistakes which had been made 
in other states and decided that it 
would ruin the whole program if every 
County Agricultural High School 
should be made into a junior college. 
In 1928, 10 of these schools were of- 
fering some junior college work, and 
25 others were clamoring to move into 
this field. Therefore, through the es- 
tablishment of a junior college com- 
mission, it was decided to make a care- 
ful study of the entire state and plan 
for a system of junior colleges. They 
were to be located in zones which in- 
cluded at some places several counties 
and in places where the great majority 
of students would be able to attend 
them. This action required wisdom, 
patience, and tactfulness because a 
county with a good plant might be re- 
luctant to give it up and cooperate 
with another in which the junior col- 
lege was to be established. Regardless 
of the many difficulties confronting the 
commission, its plans were carried out, 
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and today Mississippi has a true sys- 
tem of junior colleges. Fifty-four of the 
counties now levy taxes for the public 
junior colleges. 


Now, today on the desk is “History 
of Mississippi Public Junior Colleges, 
A State System of Public Junior Col- 
leges, 1928-1953,” by Knox Broom, 
one of the founders of the system in 
Mississippi. It brings us up-to-date on 
the development of the system which 
in 1930 was largely in its theoretical 
stages. In only one instance, according 
to the history, has the control element 
fallen down. In a single section of the 
state, although it was planned that one 
junior college should be established, 
local interests and demands brought 
forth two colleges. It is true that twins 
sometimes appear instead of a single 
baby! 

There were 1,248 students in 1930 
and 7,633 in 1953-54. State support 
in 1930 was $120,000, and in 1952- 
54 it went up to a total of $3,800,000. 
Values of junior college plants in 1955 
are approximately $13,500,000. 


Here’s another interesting item of 
ancient and modern history. In the 
March, 1931, Journal, you will find 
an article entitled, ““Need for Public 
Junior Colleges in Utah.” The ques- 
tion was debated during the year as 
the inter-collegiate question. Studies 
were made and bills introduced into 
the legislature. Finally, the Latter-Day 
Saints Church announced that it pro- 
posed to withdraw from the junior col- 
lege field of education. Then House 
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Bill No. 101 was passed. ““The bill was 
a storm center in the legislature and 
after it reached the governor,” states 
the report in an item on page 506 of 
Volume 1. “In fact the governor in his 
message to the legislature, recommend- 
ed against the establishment of junior 
colleges. The bill in its final form was 
the result of a series of compromises 
that took place in the senate, where it 
was nearly defeated. . . . The bill as 
amended provides that one-half of the 
cost of maintenance should be shared 
by the district or county served after 
1933. There is no law creating such 
junior college districts; hence the legis- 
lature of 1933 will have to wrestle with 
this problem.” 

Turn now to 1954 and 1955. Early 
in the former year signatures were 
secured to call for a referendum vote 
on the action of the legislature which 
would turn the public junior colleges 
back to the Latter-Day Saints Church. 
In November the people by an over- 
whelming majority overruled the legis- 
lature. Now in 1955, the whole ques- 
tion of creating junior college districts 
and of providing for local as well as 
state support is before the legislature. 
It is being debated by students in the 
state as witnessed by the pros and cons 
published in the January 26, 1955, 
Weber College Signpost, the student 
paper! Some one has said that a ques- 
tion is never settled until it is settled 
right. Apparently, the running fight in 
Utah over the years is a very potent 
example of this proverb. What is 
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“right” for Utah is for the decision of 
the people. It is believed, however, that 
local control and some measure of sup- 
port on the district basis insure the 
greatest stability and responsiveness of 
junior colleges to the unique needs of 
the people to be served. 


“Development of Junior Colleges 
in Iowa,” is another past and present 
issue. In Volume 1 there were 30 public 
junior colleges listed. Today there are 
16, or approximately one-half the 
number in existence in 1930. The 
writer of the article, Clara M. Wallace, 
then Supervisor of Public Junior Col- 
leges in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, apparently saw then some 
of the forthcoming problems with these 
schools in the state. One was the lack 
of any system for the state as a whole. 
She wrote that, “Present tendencies 
indicate that public junior colleges 
may be expected to be established, es- 
pecially in the western part of Iowa. 
. . » It seems likely that some of the 
smaller towns will give up their junior 
colleges because of lack of students and 
because of the financial burden.’ Miss 
Wallace goes on to comment on the 
increasing demands for greater offer- 
ings in vocational-terminal education 
and for more junior colleges to enter 
the field of teacher education. At that 
time only four of them had been au- 
thorized for teacher training. 


On our desk now in 1955 is a publi- 
cation by Starrak and Hughes of Iowa 
State College entitled, The Com- 
munity College in the United States. 
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The primary emphasis in this book is 
for the establishment of an honestly 
planned system of public junior col- 
leges in the state of lowa. Many of the 
problems which appeared in 1930, 
several of which still remain, could be 
solved by a state system and support 
comparable to the needs of these 
schools. The authors state the case on 
page 73: “Certain of our states are 
confronted with the urgent necessity 
for a thorough-going reorganization 
and expansion of their system of public 
education. A few states have recently 
completed the basic framework of such 
organization; others have well under 
way quite comprehensive programs of 
reorganization; still others have just 
awakened to the need for immediate 
and drastic action.” The authors have 
designed a state plan for a system of 35 
colleges, almost the exact number 
which were in existence in 1930. They 
are located, however, on a regional or 
district basis which shows that ample 
numbers of students would be avail- 
able, assessed valuations adequate, and 


commuting distances easily “cover- 


able’ both ways each day. 


Here again, 25 years of educational 
history and experience bring in clear 
focus the only reasonable solution to 
the problem of providing equity in op- 
portunities for all the youth of the 
state. Here, the state itself comes 
clearly into the solution of the prob- 
lem. While local responsibility on the 
part of political sub-divisions can- 
not be overlooked, nevertheless the 
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state must assume its full responsibility 
if the youth of the state as a whole are 
to receive just and equitable oppor- 
tunities for higher education. 


And here’s another article which has 
both an ancient and modern ring: 
“Should Alaska Establish Junior Col- 
leges?”’ by Lester D. Henderson, April, 
1931. The arguments are almost iron 
clad for their establishment. However, 
the years have passed, and until the 
spring of 1954 the first junior college 
was not established. At that time and 
after extensive studies in the territory, 
a flourishing and rapidly growing jun- 
ior college was established at Anchor- 
age. 

In the June issue for 1931, Karl F. 
Winchell wrote about “Junior Colleges 
in Wyoming.” His opening sentence 
states: “Some two years ago a com- 
mittee was appointed by the State 
Board of Education of Wyoming to 
work jointly with the State Board and 
the State Teachers’ Association in 
studying the problem of junior col- 
leges for Wyoming.” In a published 
map of the state, cities and counties in 
which junior colleges could be estab- 
lished are indicated. Fourteen years 
later, Casper was established; 15 
passed by before Northwest at Powell 
was established; and 17 for Northern 
at Sheridan and Southeast at Torring- 
ton. Time marches on but sometimes 
slowly. And now that junior colleges 
have been established in Wyoming, the 
struggle for adequate state support 
continues. 
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The place and functions of junior 
colleges were lively issues in 1930. 
They are still lively issues, although the 
place and functions of these institutions 
are far clearer than they were in 1930. 
For example, Homer P. Rainey is 
quoted in Volume 1, page 163 from an 
article in the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation for October, 1930, as saying: 
“First, it will never become a part of 
the typical organization of American 
higher education.” The same author is 
quoted in the May, 1949, Junior Col- 
lege Journal as follows: “The junior 
college is the significant and key unit 
in the new educational structure of 
American education of the future. I 
do not hesitate to predict that, because 
of the rapid growth of junior college 
education and because of its key im- 
portance in meeting the needs for 
greatly expanded education for Ameri- 
can youth, the whole organic structure 
of American secondary and higher 
education in the next 25-50 years will 
be reorganized around this new central 
unit, the junior college.”’ What appears 
to us as a rather complete change in 
point of view and attitude as reflected 
in the two articles would prompt us to 
believe that more than one wise man 
has changed his basic thinking about 
the place and functions of the junior 
colleges during the past 25 years. 

A bit of historic information from 
the first volume may give all of us 
nostalgic yearnings for the good old 
days. From the Secretary's Desk on 
page 46 we find this announcement re- 
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garding the national convention which 
was to be held at Berkeley, California: 
“Hotel rates—The following rates 
are quoted by the Hotel Claremont: 


Rooms without bath 
Single, per $2.00 


Double, per person ........._ 1.25 
Rooms with bath 

Single, per person... $3.00 

Double, per person 1.75 
Meals 

Club breakfasts .35 to .70 

Luncheon .............. 0 to .75 

1.00 to 1.25 


No mention was made of a tax! Gratu- 
ities were probably paid by the in- 
dividuals as a gratuity rather than 
what appears to be present plans of 
having the percentage specifically 
stated by the entertaining hotels. 
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The first volume is good reading and 
contains many articles which throw 
much light on present-day problems 
with respect to junior college libraries, 
the role of the small college, the place 
and unique functions of the independ- 
ent and church-related junior colieges; 
problems respecting plants, teachers, 
university courses for junior college 
teachers, and many other issues which 
are being ‘discussed today. It must be - 
said, however, that during these years 
of discussion, most problems have 
come in clearer focus. They are on 
their way to more satisfactory solu- 
tions, and the facts show that the junior 
colleges are the most rapidly growing 
segment of higher education. 


JESSE P. 


Monmouth Junior College, Long 
Branch, New Jersey, has obtained an 
option on the purchase of the campus 
and facilities of Highland Manor Jun- 
ior College, West Long Branch. It is 
understood that the option will be exer- 
cised July 1, 1957. The facilities on the 
Highland campus include 80 acres of 
land, Woodrow Wilson Hall, Beech- 
wood Hall, Radcliffe Hall, and numer- 
ous other buildings. Woodrow Wilson 
Hall, the campus center and largest 
building, constructed of steel and In- 
diana limestone and completed in 
1932, cost ten million dollars, it is re- 
ported. 

Dean Edward Schlaefer stated, “‘If 
the option is exercised by the trustees 
of Monmouth Junior College, Mon- 
mouth County will have for its youth 
one of the finest college campuses in 
Eastern United States. The campus 
would afford Monmouth College op- 
portunity for expansion to accommo- 


date 3,000 students.” 


* * 
State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington, has organized a 
workshop in junior college education 


which will be held from June 20 to 
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August 12, 1955. It is designed for ad- 
ministrators, instructors, and others in- 
terested in the community junior col- 
lege to work on their specific problems 
with the aid of fellow workers, special- 
ists, and special junior college person- 
nel. Topics for study in the workshop 
will be: 1. Student personnel services. 
2. Problems in administration. 3. Im- 
provement of instruction. 4. College- 
Community relations. The personnel 
for the workshop are: W. H. Craw- 
ford, Frank B. Lindsay, Walter D. 
Cocking, Zeno B. Katterle, John C. 
Clevenger, and Glenn Jones. The en- 
rollment fee for the summer session 
will be $40. 


+ 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, ‘Tennessee, has planned 
a work conference on junior college 
terminal education, adult education, 
and community services to be given 
for junior college teachers, adminis- 
trators, and board members. The work 
conference fee will be $10. Those who 
wish may register for two quarter hours 
hours of credit; in this case the regular 
tuition rate of $8.50 per quarter hour 
is paid instead of the conference fee. 
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Those who may be interested in the 
George Peabody work conference 
should write to Professor Roosevelt 
Basler. 

* 

Texas Junior College Teachers As- 
sociation has published the Messenger 
for the junior college teachers of the 
State of Texas. It is a 12-page, well 
illustrated bulletin and is packed full 
of interesting news. The spring confer- 
ence for the teachers’ association will 
be held on April 14 at the Stephen F. 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas. The pro- 
gram for the afternoon session will be 
built around an interesting symposium 
on good college administration. 

* 

Mr. Don Brooks, Head of ‘Trinidad 
Junior College English Department, 
Trinidad, Colorado, has been elected 
president of the Colorado Education 
Association. C, E. A. claims the mem- 
bership of 12,000 Colorado teachers. 
Mr. Brooks as president will be work- 
ing with numerous committees that 
are pressing for better school legisla- 
tion; to promote greater professional 
development on the part of public 
school teachers; to increase teachers’ 
salaries; and in general to work with 
the association to improve in all pos- 
sible ways the educational system of 
the State of Colorado. 

+ * 
NATO Essay Competition, 1955. The 
American Council on NATO, a 
group of citizens organized to support 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
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tion, is conducting a nation-wide essay 
competition among the age groups; 
viz., those under 19 years of age, and 
those between 19 and 30 years of age. 
Contestants may select one of three 
prescribed subjects. Essays may not 
exceed 3,000 words in length. The 
winning essay from each age group 
in the United States will be placed in 
competition with those from each of 
the other nations which are members 
of NATO. The international winner 
in each age group will be offered a free 
round-trip air passage, with a week’s 
accommodation, from his or her own 
country to NATO Headquarters in 
Paris, SHAPE and other NATO in- 
stallations. The American Council on 
NATO will offer additional prizes to 
United States winners. Further infor- 
mation concerning the NATO Essay 
Competition may be secured from 
Miss Frances Barry, Assistant Secre- 
tary, American Council on NATO, 
8101 Empire State Building, New 
York 1, New York. 


Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mis- 
souri, has been engaged in an interest- 
ing approach and procedure in the 
field of communications. Miss Cleetis 
Headlee’s English classes carried on a 
long-range project on the mass media 
of communications. Recognizing the 
fact that ideas come to young and old 
from listening, reading, viewing, writ- 
ing, and speaking, the classes did re- 
search on the content communicated 
through radio, books, television, maga- 


WORLD 


zines, newspapers, and motion pic- 
tures. Each student voiced a prefer- 
ence for a particular medium, and 
those with the choices formed panels, 
each member of the group choosing a 
different phase of the medium to dis- 
cuss. The emphasis in each field was 


upon the best. For instance, Lyn Ha- 


vens discussed, ““The Best in Television 
Programs for Children.” In the same 
group, Jackie Treat reported on “The 
Best in Governmental and Political 
Television’; Jean Baum, “The Best in 
Religious Television”; and Leo Kaf- 
fenberger, “The Best in Television 
Production.” Television groups in the 
other classes also included such topics 
as “The Best in Educational Tele- 
vision,” Ann Hickam, and ““Television 
Opera,’ Carole Pence. Panels using 
the other communication media which 
so greatly influenced public thinking 
divided their programs similarly. 


<* 


Central Oregon Community Col- 
lege, Bend, Oregon, announces that 
$4,000 has been given to this new in- 
stitution for scholarship purposes. ‘The 
first fund for this purpose will be 
known as the Charles E. Miller Schol- 
arships given by Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Miller of Bend in memory of their son. 
The scholarships are limited to worthy 
and needy students of Deschutes, 
Crook, and Jefferson counties in the 
State of Oregon. Director Don P. 
Pence in accepting the scholarship 
fund said, “I know of no more heart- 
ening evidence of faith in the future of 
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Central Oregon than is shown by the 
Miller grant. This recognition that the 
community’s educational growth is in- 
separable from its growth as a whole is 
a thing for which the entire commu- 
nity will be grateful.” 


Junior Colleges Fastest Growing 
Segment of Higher Education. The 
question is sometimes raised regarding 
whether or not junior colleges are ac- 
tually the fastest growing part of 
higher education. The data published 
herewith relate to the fall enrollments 
of full-time students in 1950 through 
1954. The comparisons and percent- 
ages with respect to the various types 
of higher education should show that 
the junior colleges are in fact as well as 
in claim the fastest growing part of 
higher education. The figures do not 
include those in adult education. 

@ 


Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas. 
The Paris Junior College foundation 
has received nearly $100,000 in gifts. 
The idea of a Memorial Foundation 
was conceived by ex-students in 1944. 
They secured a charter from the State 
of Texas for the purpose of “Securing 
and spending funds ‘or the use and 
benefit of Paris Junior College as me- 
morials to our ex-students in the 
Armed Forces.” Since its founding, 
422 persons or firms have made con- 
tributions totaling almost $100,000. 

% # 

University of Texas Survey. A sur- 

vey made at The University of Texas 
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Early Fall Enroilments, Institutions of Higher Education in United States 
(including outlying parts), by type of institution, 1950 to 1954.1 


1954 
Enroll- Percent Percent 
Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 ments of 1950 of 1951 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Total enrollments 
All institutions 2,296,592 2,116,440 2,148,284 2,250,701 2,499,750 108.8 118.1 
Universitites . 1,117,078 1,021,509 1,003,933 1,080,950 1,166,459 1044 114.2 
Liberal arts colleges 566,322 531,593 536,207 578,835 637,449 1126 119.9 
Teachers colleges 190,745 170,034 173,540 185,045 216,032 113.3 127.1 
Technological schools 104,227 95,928 96,921 74,458 = 80,228 77.0 83.6 
Theological schools 27,434 28466 30,921 27,385 28.760 1048 101.0 
Other professional 
schools. 73,214 =©68,823 967,250 551,037 554,838 74.9 79.9 
Junior colleges 217.572 200,087 239,512 252,091 315,984 145.2 157.9 
Il. First-time students 
All institutions 516,836 472,025 536,879 571,533 642420 1243 136.1 
Universitites 171,777 =162,944 184,657 188,739 225.820 131.5 138.6 
Liberal arts colleges. 1,147,974 135,095 151,316 164,066 178,134 120.4 131.9 
Teachers colleges 52,395 44,081 50,987 54,899 61,962 1183 140.6 
Technological schools. 21,562 19,692. 22,297 23,778 18,511 85.9 94.0 
Theological schools 4,275 3,760 4,703 3,896 4,259 99.6 113.3 
Other professional 
schools 12,342 = 10,921 11,977 10,287 11,832 95.9 108.3 
Junior colleges 106,511 95,532 110,942 125,868 141,902 133.2 148.5 


1 From circulars on Fall Enrollment in Higher Education for years shown. 


shows that junior college transfers to 
the University do as well as students 
who spend their first two years at the 
University. The following quotation 1s 
made from the Daily ‘Texan, student 
newspaper of ‘Vhe University of 
Texas: ““The question that is foremost 
in many persons’ minds is whether or 
not the junior college student is well 
enough prepared to jump into ad- 
vanced work in our senior colleges 
and universities. Figures . . . indicate 
that the total college transfers in 
the fall of 1953 numbered 2,623. 


Of this number, 1,119 came from 
other senior colleges in ‘Texas, while 
650 came from out-of-state senior col- 
leges; from ‘Texas junior colleges, 757 
transfers; and from out-of-state junior 
colleges, 97 students. Mr. Jackson’s 
figures also indicated that the junior 
college and other transfers did equally 
well in their junior and senior work as 
did ‘native’ students (those who at- 
tended the University in their fresh- 
man and sophomore years). In some 
cases these students did better than 
‘native’ students.” 


The Journal of Higher Education selects 

from the hundreds of manuscripts received 

each year those of most interest and 

worth to educators engaged in administration 

and teaching in colleges and universities. 

Symposia concerned with controversial 

questions appear from time to time. 

Short papers reporting problems discussed 
9 Issues in practical ways appear in the department 

$5.00 a Year “With the Technicians.” 

News notes, editorial comments, and 

book reviews are found in each number. 


The JOURNAL of HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Ohio State University Columbus LO, Ohio 


Announcing 


SOCIOLOGY: 


by LEONARD Broom, University ef California, Los Angeles 


and PHILIP SELZNICK, University of California, Berkeley 


The text with a really NEW APPROACH to introductory sociology. It has a 


unique organization which facilitates thorough training in basic sociology. 


For the first time, a sociology text integrates a full, original discussion with a 
wealth of reading materials especially organized, condensed, and simplified to 
fit the needs of first-year students. The book is approximately two-thirds text. 
one-third adapted readings. 


Write for full details. 


Evanston White Plains 


Illinois Row, PETERSON AND COMPANY — New York 


Wet F 


Announcing 


MATHEMATICS AND MEASUREMENTS 


A program of fundamental mathematics 
for use in practical measurement situations 


by MERRILL RASSWEILER, Associate Professor of Physical Science and Mathematics, 
The General College, University of Minnesota; and J. MERLE HARRIS, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science, The General College, University of Minnesota 

bridges the gap between traditional mathematics and the use of mathe- 
matics as a working tool 

_ focuses on the development of mathematical skills required in the labora- 
tory, shop, and field 

provides extensive practice and experience in the application of basic 
mathematics principles to the solving of measurement problems 


Note: This book is an outgrowth of a general education course successfully developed and 
taught by the authors to satisfy the needs of students who have not had any high schoo! 
mathematics as well as for those who have. 


Write for full details 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Subscribe Now to 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing phase of education. 


—lt is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college movement. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


NOW 
READY 


You 

have 

a 

treat 

in store = 
when you look over 


The Heritage of the Past 


by STEWART C. EASTON 


A fresh and memorable UNDERSTANDING of history awaits 
the student in the vividly written pages of this magnificent text. 
With striking interpretation al significant fact the author 
breathes life and meaning into the civilizations of Greece and 
Rome, Egypt and Mesopotamia, the Byzantine and Slavic, and 
medieval Europe. Contrasting chapters on the Far East sharpen 
their significance. And you'll find a whole atlas of true-scale 
maps, and 214 unusually beautiful and informative illustrations. 


and the soon-to-follow 


The Making of the Modern 
World 


by RICHARD M. BRACE 


Completing the history of civilization from the emergence of 
our modern national states in the Renaissance to our own Atomic 
Age, this book ably complements ‘The Heritage of the Past.” 
Beginning with a brilliant summary of Europe's inheritance in 
1500, Professor Brace gives a masterful account of the events 
and the main social, political and intellectual currents of our 
modern era—in the Americas, Africa and Asia as well as in 
Europe. This volume too is superbly equipped with maps and 
eclectically chosen illustrations. 


Have you asked for your examination copies? 


You'll want to be sure to see these unique and stimulating texts for 
your world or western civilization courses. Just write to 


RINEHART & COMPANY ©@ 232 Madison Avenue ©® New York 16 


Selected 1955 


AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Calvin Grieder and Stephen A. Romine —-both University of Colorado 


A full survey of our educational system, giving prospective teachers an understanding 
of the nature of American.schools, their place in the social order, the job to be done 
by them, and ways of doing it. Covers psychological and sociological foundations 
of education; objectives and functions of different education levels; organization, 
administration, and financing of schools; and scientific methods for the improvement 
of education. 2nd Ed. 25 ills., tables; 424 pp. 


THE FAMILY—As Process and Institution 


Clifford Kirkpatrick, Indiana University 


This textbook views the family process as successive family dramas in a dynamic and 
often inconsistent cultural environment. It examines the nature and origins, the types 
and dilemmas of families, placing major emphasis on the life cycle of familial ex- 
perience—from infancy through marriage and having children. Problems of morality, 
religion, and sex are treated objectively; all discussions are seen in relation to per- 
tinent data from history, biology, etc. 104 ills., tables; 651 pp. 


CINCO YANQUIS EN ESPANA 
Libro de conversacion y composicion 


Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin: and 
Hugo Rodriguez-Alcala, State College of Washington 


Planned for classes on the second-year level, this new textbook is written in dialogue 
form and recounts the experiences of a group of students sight-seeing in Spain. For 
conversation practice each of the twenty lessons contains a “cuestionario’ on the 
text; a study of words, idioms, and expressions; and an oral exercise to help students 
master vocabulary. Each lesson has a “tema” using the vocabulary and subject 
matter of the chapter. Illus. 169 pp. 


WRITING A PAPER 


Glenn Leggett and Elinor Yaogy —bhoth of the University of Washington 


This practice book shows how to put a paper together from first ideas to the final 
copy. The exercises are carefully organized to present the component parts of the 
writing process in order. Each of the main categorie;—choosing the subject, plan- 
ning, writing, and revising the paper—is subdivided into groups, with individual 
exercises arranged under these groups. Stresses plannirg and revising, stages often 
slighted by inexperienced writers. Tearout pages. 192 pp. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


Roy Dubisch, Fresno State College 


This textbook presents trigonometric functions as functions of real numbers, with 
functions of angles as a supporting topic. Defines functions in general, developing 
the concept of a function as a rule of correspondence between two sets of objects: 
stresses distinction between function and a function value; concentrates on proce- 
dures, problems most useful in applications of trigonometry. Examples and exercises 
from analytic geometry, calculus, physics, etc. 119 ills., tables; 396 pp. Special 
Protractor included. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


RONALD Textbooks 


REPORT WRITING 


John Ball, Miami University; and 

Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. College 
The functional approach to report writing—an approach shared by business, indus- 
try, and the ate ve This helpful textbook realistically discusses the problems of 
locating material; organizing facts and ideas; language; style; and visual aids; etc. 
Describes the particular needs of report writing in a wide range of specialized fields. 
Book includes reports from files of leaders in business and industry as well as articles 
by top authorities in the field. 44 ills., 460 pp. 


PREFACE TO DRAMA 


Charles W. Cooper, Whittier College 
A systematic introduction to both dramatic literature and theater art. Students are 
encouraged to observe the drama in its relation to human behavior and are guided 
in the use of literary and theatrical terms. Part | contains five essays on dramatic 
theory, illustrated by five short plays with introductory notes and commentary. Part 
Il consists of eight longer dramas for close study, application of dramatic theory, and 
class discussion. 773 pp. 


Child Psychology and Development 


Louis P. Thorpe, University of Southern California 


Second edition of this highly successful textbook sets forth the principles of child 
psychology and development in a clear, straightforward style. Stressing personal and 
social adjustments of the child at increasingly high levels of development, book 
reviews recent findings of physical, mental, and psychological growth. Gives special 
attention to environmental influences of the home, school, and community. 191 ills., 
tables; 700 pp. 


Money, Banking, and the Financial System 

Milton L. Stokes, Gettysburg College; and 

Carl T. Arlt, Oberlin College 
This survey of money and banking emphasizes the role of money and financial insti- 
tutions in the determination of price and income: levels. Presents the principles of 
monetary theory at the outset so that students can relate and understand many 
complex aspects of the subject. Incorporates findings of the Douglas and Patman 
Congressional subcommittees and the experience of the Federal Reserve with credit 
controls. Discussion questions included. 56 ills., tables; 670 pp. 


Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering 
Ralph A. Galbraith and David W. Spence —both of Syracuse University 


Récognizing that electrical engineering today makes greater use of science than in 
past decades, this textbook stresses fundamentals in terms of scientific principles 
rather than in terms of direct experimental observations. Covers principles of elec- 
tron theory of matter, circuit elements, d-c circuit action, conductors, static and 


quasi-static magnetic fields and circuits, etc. Develops laws, concepts with informa- . 


tion on range of frequencies; apparatus dimensions in which static relations can be 
applied. 281 ills., tables; 425 pp. 


15 East 26th Street, N.Y. 10 


« KEY TITLES 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
by JAMES N. MORGAN, University of Michigan 


Drawing on a wide range of recent data on consumer behavior, this new book examines the choices 
consumers make and the reasons why they make them. Throughout, Dr. Morgan tries to bring out 
analytical skills which the individual consumer must call on in making intelligent choices, and the 
factors that enter into any interpretation of the larger social-economic problems relating to con- 
sumers and consumer behavior. All basic areas of consumer decision are covered. 


Apr. 1955 : about450pp. : 83%” 


WORLD REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


by OLIVER H. HEINTZELMAN & RICHARD M. HIGHSMITH, Jr., both of Oregon 
State College 


An introduction to geography for the college student, this book divides the world into fifteen 
regional types as they relate to man. In discussing each region the authors: (1) describe its physical 
environments; (2) analyze it to show its possibilities and limitations for man's use; (3) consider 
the way man lives in it and utilizes its regional endowments; (4) note the region's trends and 
potentialities. 


Apr. 1955 : about350 pp. : 7” x 934” 


A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


by CRANE BRINTON, Harvard University; JOHN B. CHRISTOPHER, University of 
Rochester; and ROBERT LEE WOLFF, Harvard University 


Briefly, yet in adequate detail, this new two-volume treatment examines the roots of our twentieth- 
century civilization. The authors coordinate cultural and intellectual history with social, economic, 
and political developments. They bring the student close to the people and the times they de- 
scribe by quoting frequently and at length from original contemporary sources, often making 
their own translations in order to preserve the freshness of the accounts. 


Volume | (prehistory to 1715) : Approx.640pp. : 7”x934” : March 1955 
Volume II (1715 tothe present) : Approx.700 pp. : 7”x934” : April 1955 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 2nd Edition 
by JAMES M. BURNS, Williams College and JACK W. PELTASON, University of 


Illinois 


Here is a new edition of a scholarly study of American government that stresses people and dy- 
namic processes, rather than minutiae of laws and institutions. The new edition covers the first 
year of the Eisenhower Administration; added factual material is presented, and the book has been 
organized in such a way that facts are more easily grasped by the student. 


x9” : Published 1954 
approval copies 
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